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Growing 


fee SOUTHWEST REVIEW is growing in the eyes of the 
nation and the region because it has the vibrant Southwest in its 
pages. Its writers are recording and illuminating the most varied 
aspects of Southwestern life: chemurgy, politics, folk music, range 
life, architecture, inter-American relations, the growth of its shining 
new cities. In many instances, the writers themselves are participants 
and leaders in the great developments they describe. 


Articles and stories from the SOUTHWEST REVIEW are 
being circulated and reprinted widely. READER’S DIGEST used 
four last year. THE BEST AMERICAN SHORT STORIES 
reprinted one. Charles B. Shaw cited it recently in PUBLISHER’S 
WEEKLY as one of three outstanding magazines published by uni- 
versity presses in this country. 

The SOUTHWEST REVIEW is noncommercial; it has no 
great advertising and sales organization. For its future growth, as 
in the past, it must rely on the devotion of writers and readers who 
love the Southwest and who are working, studying, and thinking in 
the interest of the future. 

The editors of the SOUTHWEST REVIEW call on all South- 
westerners to help them build a magazine that the Southwest can be 
proud of. 
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Southwestern industry is carrying a freight-rate handicap 
of 75% for the benefit of Northern interests! Wake up— 


We're Being Cheated 


By Congressman Ed Gossett 


yet waked up to the extent of freight- 

rate discrimination against the South- 
west and the devastating results of that dis- 
crimination on the general development of the 
region. When they do wake up, something can 
and will be done to eliminate the inequalities, 
but it is disconcerting to those who have 
fought for equalization to find that even 
groups of Southwesterners—for unknown 
reasons—are willing to defend a system that 
is strangling our economic future. 

Here are the inequalities and the results. 
The facts, drawn from official surveys of the 
actual situation, are not open to serious ques- 
tion. They come from the Tennessee Valley 
Authority report of 1937 (House Document 
264 of the 75th Congress) and from the stud- 
ies made by the Board of Investigation and 
Research set up by Congress in 1940 (House 
Documents 145 and 303 of the 78th Con- 
gress). All the data were checked, after ex- 
haustive study and research, by transportation 
experts. 

First, the situation in its broadest outlines. 
The United States is divided into five freight- 
rate zones : 

1. The Eastern or Official Zone, composed 
of the states east of the Mississippi River and 
north of the Ohio. This being the Official 
Zone, we can take its rate as a yardstick and— 
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Ep Gossett is serving his fourth term in Congress 
as representative of the Thirteenth District of 
Texas. At every session since entering Congress he 
has introduced a bill seeking to compel equalization 
of freight rates. 





Reports of the Supreme Court’s recent ac- 
tion accepting Georgia’s complaint against 
twenty railroads may have misled the pub- 
lic. The Court—by a vote of five to four— 
accepted the case “only in a preliminary 
manner,” and what its decision will be re- 
mains to be seen. The issue is not, and 
cannot be, settled until effective action is 
taken to eliminate the injustice done to all 
the states now discriminated against. 











for purposes of comparison—designate its 
freight rate as 100. 

2. The Southern Zone, consisting of the 
states east of the Mississippi and south of the 
Ohio. Here, measured by the yardstick of the 
Official Zone, the rate is 139. 

3. The Western Trunk Line Zone, includ- 
ing the states north of Oklahoma and Arkan- 
sas, west of the Mississippi River and east of 
Montana, through the middle of Wyoming 
and Colorado. Here the rate is 147. 

4. The Southwestern Zone, composed of 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana, and . 
a portion of New Mexico. Here the rate is 
175. 

5. Last, the Mountain Pacific Zone, includ- 
ing those states west of the two zones last 
named. Here the rate is 171. 

The reader will note that rates are highest 
in Texas and the other states of the South- 
western Zone. These states are handicapped 
by class rates approximately 75 per cent 
higher than those of the northeastern states 
of the Official Zone. The figures given are 
taken from the T.V.A. freight map. They rep- 
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resent the general differentials in class rates 
as distinguished from commodity rates. Class 
rates cover thousands of separate items and 
apply to practically all articles of freight. A 
commodity rate is an exception made to the 
class rate. It is a preferential rate given toa 
particular commodity usually handled by a 
particular shipper or industry. The rate ex- 
perts, the freight bureaus, the railroad law- 
yers, and the defenders of existing discrimi- 
nations and inequalities will immediately tell 
you that most Southwestern freight is moved 
on commodity rates and therefore class-rate 
differentials are inconsequential. But thou- 
sands of items would be shipped in volume 
from the Southwest if the discrimination in 
class rates did not exist. If we had the same 
rates as the Official Zone, we would produce 
the goods. 

A few facts and figures may be illuminat- 
ing. To ship cotton clothing from New York 
to Peoria, IIl., a distance of 988 miles, the cost 
is $1.25 per 100 pounds; but to ship the same 
goods from Wichita Falls, Texas, to Peoria, 
a distance of 980 miles, the cost is $2.11 per 
100 pounds. To ship refrigerators in carload 
lots from Pittsburgh, Pa., to Cairo, IIl., a dis- 
tance of 640 miles, the cost is $140.40; to ship 
the same refrigerators from Fort Worth, 
Texas, to Cairo, IIl., a distance of 630 miles, 
the cost is $176.40. To ship a carload of cotton 
piece goods from Boston, Mass., to St. Louis, 
Mo., a distance of 1,074 miles, costs $254.40, 
while to ship the same goods from Dallas, 
Texas, to Columbus, Ohio, a distance of 1,039 
miles, costs $351.60. 

The first-class rate from San Antonio to St. 
Louis is $2.79 per 100 pounds. The distance 
is 925 miles and about 125 miles shorter than 
the distance from New York to St. Louis, 
which is 1,053 miles. The first-class rate from 
New York to St. Louis, however, is only 
$1.84 per 100 pounds, or 95 cents less than 
from San Antonio to St. Louis. Similar dis- 
parities and discriminations exist from all 
other points in the Southwest unless affected 
by water rates. 

A comparison of figures on income and pro- 
duction between the Official Zone and the 
Southwestern Zone shows the results graph- 
ically. The five Southwestern states, Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, and 
Texas, comprise roughly 18 per cent of the 
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area of the United States. The states of the 
Official Zone comprise roughly 15 per cent. 
In the 40-year period from 1899 to 1939, the 
value of manufactured products in the Official 
Zone rose from $9,032,000,000 to $41,143,- 
000,000, an increase of 32 billion dollars. In 
the same period, the number of manufactur- 
ing wage earners in that zone grew from 
3,750,000 to 5,793,000, an increase of more 
than two million. 

During this same period, the value of man- 
ufactured products in the five states of the 
Southwestern Zone increased from $256,000,- 
000 to $2,593,000,000; and the number of 
manufacturing wage earners increased from 
115,878 to 265,446. The growth of manufac- 
turing in the Southwest was two and a quar- 
ter billions, as compared with a growth of 32 
billions in the East. Wage earners in the 
Southwest increased 150,000 only, as against 
two million in the East. 

A comparison of the climate, labor, and 
other resources of these two sections cannot 
justify this disparity of industrial growth. I 
venture to say that Texas alone has almost as 
much undeveloped natural resources as all the 
states of the Official Zone put together. Yet 
many of the best young men of the Southwest 
migrate in increasing numbers to the indus- 
trial northeast. This situation is a result 
largely of discriminatory freight rates, which 
have suppressed and will continue to suppress 
the industrial growth of the Southwest. 

All of the stock arguments used by those 
who seek to perpetuate existing freight-rate 
discriminations can be or have been success- 
fully exploded. Until lately, the railroads have 
made much of the allegation that it costs more 
to move traffic in the Southwest than in the 
low-rate Official Zone. Recent scientific stud- 
ies disclose the reverse to be true. Existing 
discriminations cannot be justified by the cost 
of freight movement, or by the volume of 
freight movement, or by the density of traffic, 
or on any other sound basis. 

And still the freight-rate picture grows 
worse instead of better. The railroads and 
those interested with them are succeeding in 
their efforts to eliminate competition. In 1935, 
motor carriers were placed under the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. In 1940, water 
carriers were placed under the I.C.C., with 
the specific understanding that competition 
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Because of the war boom in industry, some people think the Southwest is now 
about to experience great industrial expansion. This is not the case.... The 
drying-up of war industries will occur first in the zone of highest freight rates 
—the Southwestern Zone, of which Texas is the heart. 








would not be eliminated. On June 14, 1943, 
however, the Supreme Court in the case of 
I.C.C. and Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany, appellants, vs. Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration, et al. [319 U. S. 671] sustained the 
railroad’s power to suppress water competi- 
tion. This case held the roads had power to 
impose a higher freight rate on traffic moved 
by water than on traffic moved by rail. The B. 
& O. Railroad in this case imposed a higher 
freight rate on grain which was shipped into 
Chicago by barge than on grain shipped into 
Chicago by rail. The purpose and ultimate 
result of such action is obvious. 

Furthermore, when freight rates have been 
increased from time to time, the I.C.C. has 
approved a simple formula which increased, 
rather than decreased, existing discrimina- 
tions. They simply authorized a blanket per- 
centage increase of 5 or 10 or some other per 
cent. When rail revenues fall off after the war, 
a blanket increase in freight rates may be 
authorized again, probably in the amount of 
10 per cent. As this increases the rates 10 
cents in the Official Zone, it will increase the 
rate approximately 1714 cents in the South- 
western Zone. Instead of using such an oppor- 
tunity to partially equalize freight rates, the 
I.C.C. simply takes the easy way out, and fur- 
ther aggravates the situation. 

What, you may ask, can be done to correct 
this? A little history will show the barriers 
in the way of obtaining relief. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission was created by Act of 
Congress in 1887. It was an independent 
agency, charged with the duty of serving the 
public welfare in the matter of transportation, 
primarily railroad transportation. It was ob- 
viously the intent of Congress that the I.C.C. 
should initiate reforms where needed or justi- 
fied. However, the I.C.C. soon wrapped itself 
in judicial robes and became, in effect, a rail- 
road court, a quasi-judicial tribunal. 

In its annual report for 1940, the I.C.C. 


specifically rejected a suggestion of the Attor- 
ney General’s Department that it act as an in- 
formal administrative agency. Said the I.C.C. 
in this report, ““We have not been able to ac- 
cept the suggestion in the monograph that 
many of our functions could be best per- 
formed by following the technique of investi- 
gation familiar to the practice of the commit- 
tees of Congress, rather than by conducting 
hearings of a public character. We consider 
ourselves bound by the requirement of. judi- 
cial decisions of our highest court defining the 
statutory terms ‘hearing’ and ‘full hearing’.” 

The only road open to reform, therefore, is 
through an act of Congress. Such an act 
should specifically order the I.C.C. to equal- 
ize freight rates, and to remove all existing 
discriminations within a stated time, certain 
economic factors being taken into considera- 
tion. Bills to this effect have been introduced 
from time to time, and several are now pend- 
ing. 
In 1895 the House of Representatives 
passed a resolution demanding equalization 
of freight classifications. The Senate failed to 
act. Some years later, the Senate passed a bill 
demanding similar equalization of freight 
classifications. The House failed to act. In 
1919 the Director General of Railroads ap- 
pointed a board for this purpose. Before any- 
thing happened, the railroads were returned 
to private ownership. 

The reasons why freight rate reform seems 
impossible to obtain are many. Primarily, re- 
formers are defeated by a shrewd, well-organ- 
ized, well-financed lobby maintained by the 
24-billion-dollar railroad industry, and those 
who profit from the economic advantages of 
the present rate structure. Freight bureaus, 
rate experts, and able lawyers maintain a solid 
and continuous front against change. Delay, 
confuse, divide and conquer, are familiar 
techniques to this fraternity. On the other 
hand, the proponents of reform are disorgan- 
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ized laymen who have no effective, co-ordi- 
nated, or continuous organization. 

The so-called Southern Governors class- 
rate case, now pending, is an illustration in 
point. This case was started in 1939, seeking 
freight-rate equalization in certain particu- 
lars. The Southern governors gave a big ban- 
quet in Washington in January, 1944, at 
which Southern Congressmen were invited 
guests. Here the governors bragged of their 
progress, and in effect asked Congress to de- 
fer action on pending legislation, since they, 
the governors, were going to secure a favor- 
able decision in their pending case. The case 
has not yet been decided. When decided, it 
will doubtless be appealed. In the meantime 
the issues will be changed, or other action 
taken, which will render moot any final deci- 
sion, or any relief obtained. 

Again, when Congress is about to act, sup- 
posedly disinterested agencies start campaigns 
of obstruction and opposition. The railroads 
go to holders of preferential commodity rates 
in the Southwestern Zone and have them 
write alarming letters to their Congressmen, 
asking that the status quo be not disturbed, 
else they may lose their favorable commodity 
rate. Chambers of commerce and other agen- 
cies are inveigled into the fight against re- 
form. 

In the last session of Congress, when it 
seemed that legislation might be initiated, the 
Traffic Committee of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, composed of big shippers 
with preferential rates, put out a leaflet con- 
demning all bills pending in the Congress, and 
giving them a supposed kiss of death by label- 
ing them “legislative rate making.” Said the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, “Let 
the I.C.C. do it.” They ignored the fact that 
the I.C.C. could not do it under its own con- 
struction of its powers. They ignored the fact 
that 99 per cent of all rates are, in effect, 
established by the railroads, whereas the I.C. 
C. actually intervenes in only about 1 per cent 
of the rate-making cases. 

Even smaller chambers of commerce fell 
into line. For example, on February 15, 1944, 
the Tyler, Texas, Chamber of Commerce 
unanimously adopted a resolution condemn- 
ing the efforts of Congress to secure freight- 
rate equalization, and wrote letters, with cop- 


ies of the resolution attached, to all members 
of Congress from Texas. It would be inter- 
esting to know what influences brought about 
this action against the best interests of the 
people of the Southwest. 

Bear in mind that a fight for economic jus- 
tice for the great Southwest is not a fight 
against railroads. Freight-rate equalization 
can be obtained by raising freight rates in 
certain zones as well as by lowering them in 
other zones. Freight-rate equality could be 
obtained and yet railroad revenues be in- 
creased. Freight-rate equality would certainly 
be financially beneficial to both the labor and 
management of railroads in the Southwest. 

Because of the war boom in industry, some 
people think the Southwest is now about to 
experience great industrial expansion. This is 
not the case. Industrial development in the 
Southwest has been and will continue to be 
held back by freight-rate discrimination. It is 
no mere accident that more than 80 per cent 
of all war industry has been located in the 
states of the industrial northeast, within the 
Official Zone. The drying-up of war indus- 
tries will occur first in the zone of highest 
freight rates—the Southwestern Zone, of 
which Texas is the heart. 

Here are a few suggestions. The Interstate 
Commerce Committees of Congress are made 
up of laymen who have no expert assistance 
or advice. These committees should be author- 
ized to employ full-time, expert counsel in the 
matter of transportation rates and problems. 
Also, a Bureau of Investigation and Research, 
similar to that given temporary life in the 
Transportation Act of 1940, should be made 
a permanent agency as a means of combatting 
and double-checking, to some extent, the pow- 
erful railroad lobby. Further, the public should 
have expert counsel and representation before 
the I.C.C., particularly so long as it retains 
its quasi-judicial status and remains, in effect, 
a court. Finally, Congress should pass legis- 
lation requiring the I.C.C. to remove all pos- 
sible freight-rate inequalities and discrimina- 
tions within a fixed period of time. 

Weaccept as a fundamental basis of Ameri- 
can democracy the premise that all men are 
entitled to equality of economic opportunity. 
The freight-rate structure of this country 
makes a mockery of this principle. 
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Uncle Tazz was fierce, but he had the best watermelons 
in Mason County. When Crawfish and Lode and me set 
out to teach him a lesson, things sure started popping! 


The Melon-Patch Killing 


By Fred Gipson 


HEN CRAWFISH DOSS came 

W into the Mason Herald office that 

Saturday afternoon to announce 

that Uncle Tazz Bolten had brought in a 

hack-load of watermelons, I was dumfounded. 

In the first place, nobody ever had ripe melons 

before the Fourth of July, and this was only 

the middle of June. In the second place, Uncle 
Tazz had given no warning. 

Crawfish was eleven, my age. He was tow- 
headed and had a cowlick up the back of his 
neck. He had a meek, shy way of talking to 
grown people that most of them liked. That’s 
how he could round up nearly half the news 
that Papa put into the Herald every week. 
Crawfish had a sharp mind. 

I dropped the type I was cleaning, and we 
went out to look. Sure enough, Uncle Tazz 
had tied his mules to the hitch-rail around the 
big old three-pronged live-oak in front of 
McDougal’s trading post. And the hack was 
full of melons, big ones, with rattlesnake 
stripes down their backs. 

The crowd was gathering; early melons 
always sold fast. 

Uncle Tazz’ gray chin-whiskers bristled 
with fierce importance, and the look in his lit- 
tle suspicious eyes told you it would take a 
smooth customer to slicker him out of any- 
thing. Uncle Tazz knew all about the selfish- 
ness of mankind. He was full of it. 

Crawfish and I stood around, our mouths 
watering, watching those big melons being 
carried off. We felt cheated. Always before, 
when Uncle Tazz had melons about ready to 





“The Melon-Patch Killing” is based on a true ex- 
perience of J. Marvin Hunter, editor and publisher 
of Frontier Times. Both Hunter and Fred Gipson 
were raised in Mason County. 


bring in, he’d show up in town a day or so 
ahead of time with a long-barreled shotgun in 
the crook of his arm. He’d be out to get the 
sneaking, underhanded thieves he’d run out 
of his melons the night before. 

That was Uncle Tazz’ way of letting folks 
know he’d have melons on the street by Satur- 
day. It was also a dig at the rest of the farm- 
ers because they’d let him get the jump on 
them again with early melons. 

That was the tip-off Crawfish and Lode 
Turner and I always waited for. We knew 
then Uncle Tazz’ melon patch was ready for 
raiding and we made our plans. 

We could have waited a week or so and 
there would have been neighbors all around 
town with melons we were welcome to. But 
even after other melons were ripe, we’d lots 
of times wade right through two or three 
patches getting to Uncle Tazz’. Because no- 
body else could grow a melon half as big and 
sweet and juicy as Uncle Tazz. 

Of course, the most important raid was the 
first. That gave us the honor of eating the first 
melons of the season. So you can see how we 
felt that day, standing around and watching 
grown folks get ahead of us. Some of the men 
squatted right there in the shade. They wiped 
the blades of their pocketknives on their pants 
legs, cut their melons, and went to eating. 

After a while, Lode showed up. Lode was 
twelve. He had freckles and a shirt tail that 
hung out. He stood with me and Crawfish, 
but he didn’t say anything. Of course, we'd 
raid Uncle Tazz’ patch that night. But night 
was hours off yet, and here were people eat- 
ing watermelon all around us. 

When Crawfish couldn’t stand it any 
longer, he eased up closer to the hack. 
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“Look, Mr. Bolten,” he said. “If you was 
to just happen to drop a little one or some- 
thing, could we eat it?”” He nodded his head 
toward me and Lode. 

“Git!” Uncle Tazz shouted. “Been stealing 
my melons for years. Seen you in my patch 
last night. Let me git my hands on my shot- 
gun. I'll blow a hole in you a man could pitch 
a dog through!” 

We didn’t wait. We could hear men laugh- 
ing and hollering as we tore around the corner 
of the saloon. 

Sure, we'd swiped watermelons out of the 
old skinflint’s patch. But that wasn’t stealing. 
Mason County folks just sort of lumped 
watermelons in the same category with water 
and air—gifts of God, and free to all. Neigh- 
bor ate melons out of neighbor’s patch, with- 
out bothering to ask. Even a stranger was 
welcome to a melon. Why, there was no such 
thing as a watermelon thief. 

Not to anybody except old Uncle Tazz. 

But the rankest injustice of all was being 
accused of raiding Uncle Tazz’ patch the 
night before. That was a flat-out lie. We 
hadn’t even known he had a melon getting 
pink around the seeds yet. 

We hid out in old man Jante’s wagon-yard 
and suffered the misery of wronged inno- 
cence. Crawfish was busy thinking. I could 
tell he was thinking by the way he just sat and 
stared through me and kept reaching back to 
tug at his cowlick. “Let’s go home,” he said 
after a while. “I think I got it figured how to 
break that old dog from sucking eggs !” 


i per Tazz’ sandy-land farm was about 
a mile from town, and it was a job pack- 
ing our straw man all the way out there that 
night. He wasn’t heavy; but the straw kept 
slipping out of his pants legs, and we'd have 
to stop and shove it back. In about an hour 
the moon was due to come up. We had to get 
our dummy set before then. 

We climbed up on the slab-rock fence at the 
far corner of Uncle Tazz’ melon patch and 
looked toward his house. Yellow lamplight 
glowed at the window. 

“He’s still in the house,” whispered Craw- 
fish. “We got to be quiet now, or we'll stir up 
his old hound-dog.” 

We hopped down and waded into the lush 
vines. They were dew-damp already and cool 


to our bare feet. We stepped mighty careful. 
We didn’t want to maybe trip over a melon 
and make a lot of racket. 

Crawfish said to Lode, “You locate us a 
ripe one to eat on while we’re waiting.” 

Anybody can tell a ripe melon in the day- 
time when he can look for dead curls on the 
vine or roll a melon to see if its belly is turn- 
ing yellow. But it takes a good ear to locate 
one at night when you got to depend on 
thumping. Lode had about the best melon- 
thumping ear in the country. 

We set up the dummy on a slight knoll in 
the middle of the patch, bent over to make him 
look like a man reaching down for a melon. 
We wanted him to stand out well against the 
moonrise. Then we crawled back over the 
fence. 

Lode called softly from a bee-myrtle 
thicket, “I wasn’t sure about the first one, so 
I brung out a couple!” 

That suited us. We squatted down. Craw- 
fish lifted the biggest melon and hammered 
its bloom-end against the ground. The melon 
split up the sides, almost as even as if he’d 
cut it with a knife. Crawfish was a good 
melon-buster. 

We crushed the luscious melon into our 
mouths and let the juice run off our chins 
and elbows, onto our bare feet. That’s the 
only way to get all the good out of a water- 
melon. We didn’t even try the second one. 
We'd seen the time when we could have eaten 
a melon apiece that size. But that was after 
we'd been eating melons for a week or so. A 
boy’s got to stretch his stomach first. 

The top edge of a moon big as a wagon 
wheel sneaked up over the mesquite ridge 
back of us. When we decided it was up high 
enough, we crawled out of the thicket and 
looked over the rock fence. We'd done a good 
job on the dummy. If we hadn’t known, we 
couldn’t have told him from a man stooping 
for a melon. 

The light still glowed in Uncle Tazz’ win- 
dow. Crawfish said, “Get him out, Hop.” 

I started squalling and snarling and growl- 
ing, like a couple of fighting river coons. 
Uncle Tazz’ black hound-dog came alive be- 
fore I finished. He set up a loud baying and 
headed for the melon patch. A moment later, 
the light went out and Uncle Tazz came out 
into the moonlight on the run, following the 
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dog. We moved to where our heads would be 
hidden in the shadow of a hackberry and 
waited for the fun. 

“Git out of them melons, you thieving 
scum!” he hollered. “I'll blow a hole in you a 
man could pitch a dog through!” 

He was leaping over the melons he could 
see shining in the moonlight. 

“I’m telling you, you better git!” he 
shouted, waving that big old shotgun. “I said 
I'd shoot and I aim to do it!” 

The melon thief didn’t move. Uncle Tazz 
stopped suddenly and brought up his gun. The 
shot must have caught the dummy dead cen- 
ter. It jerked, sort of flung up its arms like a 
falling man would, and pitched sideways to 
the ground. 

I felt something like a cold-bellied snake 
run up my spine. What if that had been one 
of us out there? Uncle Tazz was staring at 
his kill. 

“Dangamighty !” he said suddenly. “Gosh, 
dangamighty !” 

He wheeled and headed for the house, run- 
ning as hard as he could go. He tripped over a 
melon and fell, got up and ran harder. 

I said, “Reckon we better go now ?” 

“Wait,” said Crawfish. “We got the 
britches scared off that old tightwad. He 
thinks he’s done a killing.” 

We waited. In a little bit, we heard the clat- 
ter of hoofs in the lane. Uncle Tazz had sad- 
dled a horse and was headed for town. 

Lode wanted to leave. I wanted to leave. 
But Crawfish, he wouldn’t have it. 

“It’s getting better all the time,” he said. 
“No telling what he’ll do now!” 

In less than an hour, Uncle Tazz came back, 
bringing Sheriff Gibbs and old Doc Grand- 
berry with him. Doc and the sheriff walked in 
a hurry across the melon patch. Uncle Tazz 
trotted at their heels like a nervous fice. 

“He’s laying right up yonder on that rise,” 
Uncle Tazz chattered. “I didn’t aim to do it, 
Sheriff. I just lost my temper and blowed him 
down before I knowed!” 

Doc grunted. The sheriff didn’t say any- 
thing. 

“What’ll they do, Sheriff ? What stand will 
the law take on this? I tell you, it was just sort 
of an accident!” All the bite was out of Uncle 
Tazz’ talk now. He was plenty scared. 

Sheriff Gibbs said: “If you’ve kilt him, 


Tazz, it’s liable to go hard. Mason County 
folks don’t look on a stole melon as a killing 
matter !” 

“But dang it!” the old man shrilled. “Ain’t 





Uncle Tazz was staring at his kill. 

“Dangamighty!” he said suddenly. 
“Gosh, dangamighty!” 

He wheeled and headed for the 
house, running as hard as he could go. 
He tripped over a melon and fell, got 
up and ran harder. 

I said, ““Reckon we better go 
now?” 

“Wait,” said Crawfish... 











a man got no rights? He’s got to pertect his 
lawful-owned property.” 

They were right at the fallen dummy now, 
and Uncle Tazz stopped and waited. He 
didn’t want to look at the body. 

The Sheriff and Doc reached down to turn 
the corpse over. But now both straightened up 
and looked at each other. Then Doc threw 
back his head and his bawling laugh could 
have been heard clean to town. 

Uncle Tazz backed up a couple of steps. 
“What is it? What is it? Ain’t he dead yit ?” 

Doc bawled louder. Sheriff Gibbs sank to 
his hunkers and rocked. Uncle Tazz kept star- 
ing at them like they were crazy. 

“Dang it! What ’ve y’all found ?” 

He came up, walking mighty cautious, and 
bent over the dead man. 

“Dangamighty!” he yelped. He snatched 
up the dummy and let it fall. “I’ve been 
tricked. Somebody’s made a fool out of me!” 
He fought the air with clenched fists. “Why, 
dangamighty! If I knowed who the scoun’ls 
was, I’d git my shotgun and blow a hole in 
’em aman could pitch a dog through !” 

“Wait’ll Harmon Hightower gets hold of 
this!” bawled Doc. “He'll spread it all over 
the front page of the Herald!” 

That stopped Uncle Tazz so quick he still 
held one fist in the air. He let it fall. 

“Doc!” he pleaded. “Doc, you can’t do that 
to me. If you let Harmon Hightower git hold 
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of this, he’ll ruin me. He'll git me laughed out 
of the country !” 

He waited for Doc’s laughter to run on, 
then started begging in earnest. 

“Look, boys,” he whimpered, “I’m an old 
man. Too old to pull up stakes and start over 
some place else. And that’s what I’ll have to 
do if this gits out on me. We could keep it. 
Just us three. I'll pay you for your trip out, 
Doc. I'll make it right with the Sheriff. But 
don’t let that fool Harmon Hightower ruin an 
old man like me!” 

He was sure telling it sad. He was crying 
a little when he finally talked them into a 
promise. 

We waited till they were gone. Then Craw- 
fish caught me around the neck. I hugged 
Lode and he hugged us both. Finally, we all 
rolled on the ground and laughed till the tears 
came. By that time, we were able to take on 
the second watermelon. 

That was about the best watermelon we 
ever ate. 

Papa would have spread that story all over 
the front page of the Herald, just like Doc 
Grandberry said. That was the kind of news 
story Papa liked best. But we held out on him. 
Crawfish had hatched off another idea. 

When Uncle Tazz showed up with a hack- 
load of melons the next Saturday, me and 
Lode and Crawfish were his first customers. 
I'd talked Papa out of a quarter. 

“We want to buy a melon, Mr. Bolten,” 
Crawfish said. 

“Let’s see your money!” snapped Uncle 
Tazz. The old man looked raw-edged and 
jumpy. 

Crawfish showed my quarter, and Uncle 
Tazz started pulling a melon out of the hack. 


“That one ain’t got no blood on it, has it?” 
Crawfish wanted to know. 

Uncle Tazz jerked around like we’d stabbed 
him with a knife. “Blood!” he yelped. “What 
d’you mean, blood!” His whiskers stood out 
on his chin like the bristles on a mad hog. 

Crawfish stood his ground. “Why,” he said, 
“when you take to shooting down folks all 
over a patch, you’re bound to scatter blood on 
some of the melons.” 

Uncle Tazz’ face turned purple. I never 
saw such a wild, crazy look in a man’s eyes. 

“That confounded Doc Grandberry!” he 
snarled. “I knowed all along he’d tell it 
around !” 

“Tt ain’t been told around,” said Crawfish. 
“Not yet. Hop’s papa ain’t even got it for the 
paper—yet !” 

Uncle Tazz’ mouth fell open. He stared at 
Crawfish. He turned and stared at me and 
Lode. Suddenly, his chin-whiskers wilted. 

“All right, boys,” he muttered. “You got 
me over the big barrel. Take your melon. 
Keep your money. Go visit my patch when it 
suits you. Just don’t let that story show up in 
the Herald!” He was trembling all over when 
he lifted out a melon for us. 

We felt mighty smug and smart when we 
ate it. 

But when we raided Uncle Tazz’ patch the 
next night, something was wrong. Nobody 
knew what it was. Nobody said anything 
about it. We even planned the next raid. But 
I think we all realized even then that we'd 
never go back. Somehow, those melons didn’t 
taste any better than anybody else’s melons. 
Seemed like all that special flavor was gone 
out of them. 

We were all grown men, I guess, before we 
ever realized what went with it. 


The Natural Struggle 


NN SAys, “Dey’s jest one man, I reckon, for ever’ woman. For me it 
Tomp Jackson. Folks say he sour and mean, but I knows, once de 
natural struggle against gittin’ married is over, he’ll be a tender and lovin’ 


man.—EVANTHA CALDWELL. 
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To remember obligations—this is the mark of a civiliza- 
tion. With unforgettable details Dobie builds a compell- 
ing picture of the conscience and greatness of the English. 








England Remembers 
By J. Frank Dobie 
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soul of France and the spirit of Paris 

as easily as they sing about the sidewalks 
of New York. It is seldom suggested that 
London has a soul. People who know that 
their feet are on the ground are shy of men- 
tioning souls. When a man does not know 
anything in particular about a city or a nation, 
he can babble about its soul. I have no inten- 
tion of writing about London; I still feel that 
I am going east to Westminster Bridge over 
the Thames when I know I am going west. Yet 
something individual in the pulse of London 
life is as detectable anywhere in that vast city 
as the soul of Chicago is undetectable. 


Pesitor: TALK and write about the 


I 

I was going into the Reform Club with a 
Londoner whose years are marked by toler- 
ance and understanding, as well as by knowl- 
edge, when he said, “The reason I had rather 
be in London than any other place in the 
world is that nothing can happen anywhere 
without its happening also in London.” This 
was going beyond Disraeli’s saying that “Lon- 
don is a nation, not a city.” It was a variation 
of Emerson’s that “London is the epitome of 
our times.”” Since Emerson’s day, New York 
has become far richer than London and the 
Bank of England must sometimes sign on the 
dotted line indicated by the Federal Reserve 
Bank, but London remains “the clearinghouse 
of the world.” America has become more pow- 
erful than the British Empire, but somehow 
the center of the world’s gravity is still Lon- 
don. The “marshalling of affairs” at any nu- 





“England Remembers” is a chapter from Mr. Dobie’s 
forthcoming book, A Texan in England. 


cleus of population anywhere on earth radiates 
to London. No country, of course, can be iso- 
lated ; London has never imagined that she 
was isolated. Nothing can happen elsewhere 
without its happening also in London, not be- 
cause London is the supreme world-compel- 
ler, but because London is the supreme world- 
receiver. The cowboy of the lone prairie was 
buried in London, also. John Wesley’s house 
is in London; so are houses built for the 
Italian cardinals. “When a man is tired of 
London,” Dr. Johnson declared, “he is tired 
of life; for there is in London all that life can 
afford.” Doctor Johnson was a Londoner. If 
the world wars have depleted Britain (they 
have), they have made London even more 
what Doctor Johnson said it was. Yet it does 
not impose itself even on the island, does not 
swallow up the expressers of thought as New 
York so often does for America. 

The place where the London tides of hu- 
manity flow strongest for me is Trafalgar 
Square, at Charing Cross. I have gone there 
again and again to sense those tides, as a per- 
son will walk daily to some point on the sea- 
shore to hear and see and feel the everlasting 
surf. The Square is an island around which 
millions of people and thousands of busses 
and other motor cars pass, on their way to and 
from somewhere, daily. On the island thou- 
sands, many seeming to have no other desti- 
nation, loiter, ebb in and ebb out, among them 
always children feeding the pigeons, always 
lovers, always old men and old women who 
would count the day lost and abnormal unless 
they came to Trafalgar Square, always sol- 
diers and seamen from the four quarters of 
the globe seeing Trafalgar Square eagerly for 
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the first time, always a bobby or two seeming 
to see nothing, yet seeing all. 

I went there the first time for the specific 
purpose of saluting the figure of Admiral 
Nelson on top of the lofty column, guarded 
by Landseer’s four massive lions—Nelson 
not only of Trafalgar, but of Britain’s ocean 
tradition. There were perhaps two hundred 
pigeons flocking down on a small space of the 
raised expanse of the Square. They were con- 
centrating on some crumbs an old woman was 
scattering sparingly. A playful dog kept dash- 
ing into their midst, at which the pigeons 
would fly up, wheel, and settle uneasily back, 
much to the dog’s joy and that of us idlers. I 
rather wondered that a policeman did not 
remonstrate with the dog or with the dog’s 
unrevealed owner. Perhaps the policeman fig- 
ured that if the pigeons had the freedom of 
the air the dog was due that of the ground. 
Anyhow, the policeman had his eye on another 
free creature, which the dog may have been 
jealous of, for few people enjoy more than a 
dog being the center of attention. 

The Nelson column rests on a ponderous 
base raised three feet or so above the pave- 
ment where the dog was sporting with the 
pigeons. Here on this elevation his opponent 
for attention posed in a posture as immobile as 
Nelson’s bronze. The figure was a tall, gaunt 
man, draped in a long overcoat, in the attitude 
of a praying Moslem, kneeling with forearms 
and hands on the ground, face between hands. 
How long he had been thus fixed on the pedes- 
tal when I saw him, I do not know, nor how he 
had climbed up there. His enduring stillness 
seemed to arouse the policeman’s curiosity. 
The policeman walked over to the pedestal, 
getting as near the kneeling figure as he could, 
and stood a long time facing him, saying noth- 
ing. I have heard old trail drivers tell about 
horses freezing to death in a blizzard standing 
up, cold death coming to them so suddenly 
that the center of gravity in the bodies was not 
disturbed. I knew the praying man had not 
frozen to death; the weather was mild, and 
the sun was shining. The policeman got tired 
of watching the figure, would not disturb his 
salaam or interfere with his liberty to be odd, 
and walked back. Still the kneeler kneeled in 
immobility. The pigeons had grown tired of 
affording fun to the dog and flown away. I 


wondered what the kneeler would do if the 
dog, lifted by somebody onto the pedestal, 
should begin sniffing at his heels. 

Then the prostrate figure bounded up, 
leaped off the pedestal, and rushed across the 
square. He had a rusty beard, did not look like 
a prophet. I walked over to the policeman with 
a query. “He’s touched in the head,” the 
policeman said. “He comes here often. He 
kneels at the Soldiers’ Cenotaph in Whitehall, 
by the Unknown Soldier in Westminster 
Abbey, in other public places. ... No, I don’t 
know what he is praying for.” 

I can remember when I read Southey’s life 
of Nelson; I can’t remember when Nelson’s 
name was not heroic to me. The English sea 
dogs and the Confederate soldiers have always 
been my ideal fighters. I’m thinking of some- 
thing beyond bravery or efficiency. The R. A. 
F., when Britain stood alone in this war, had 
everything. After the fight of The Revenge 
against the fifty-three Spanish ships in the 
Azores (“God of battles, was ever a battle 
like this in the world before?”), its captain, 
wounded to death, 


. .. rose upon their decks, and he cried: 

“T have fought for Queen and Faith like a 
valiant man and true; 

I have only done my duty as a man is bound 
to do: 

With a joyful spirit I Sir Richard Grenville 
die!” 

And he fell upon their decks, and he died. 


It would be hard to say what one man of 
the past comes nearest to being the national 
hero of England. It might be Shakespeare. In 
the realm of action, Nelson certainly leads. 


They lie beyond the reach of human pride 
Who fought with Nelson and with Nelson 
died. 


Everybody knows that the hand which sur- 
rendered its sword at Waterloo had long back 
been paralyzed by Nelson and the British 
fleet. Considering how this fleet was for nearly 
a hundred years to enforce the Monroe Doc- 
trine, Nelson might well be one of America’s 
heroes also. 

His ghost appeared to me by the monu- 
ment, not noble, at Great Yarmouth while I 
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looked out over the North Sea. Anthology 
makers seem not to consider, as I consider, 
“The Admiral’s Ghost,” by Alfred Noyes, the 
bravest ballad World War I inspired. 


I tell you a tale tonight, 
Which a seaman told to me, 

With eyes that gleamed in the lanthorn light 
And a voice as low as the sea. ... 


“Do’ee know who Nelson was? 
That pore little shrivelled form, 
With the patch on his eye and the pinned-up 
sleeve 
And a soul like a North Sea storm?... 


“Two hundred years went by, 
And the guns began to roar, 

And England was fighting hard for her life, 
As ever she fought of yore. 
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forty-seven years at sea. At Cape St. Vincent, 
in 1797, he defeated the Spanish fleet; in 
Aboukir Bay, in Egypt, in 1798, a French 
fleet; at Copenhagen, in 1801, the Danish 
fleet. His idea was to annihilate Napoleon’s 
sea power. He had chased the main French 
fleet for over two years when he finally en- 
gaged it off Cape Trafalgar. He was a little 
man with a weak body ; he had lost an arm and 
an eye in battles. It was about noon on that 
October day when he signalled, “England ex- 
pects every man will do his duty.” His ship 
grappled with the French Redoubtable. He in- 
sisted on coming down onto the quarter-deck 
so that he could see. Big Captain Hardy was 
with him when a French musket ball went 
through his lungs and spine, lodging in the 
muscles of his back. Hardy tried to raise him. 











Unwittingly, perhaps, the notices in The Times reveal certain of the elements 
in that mixture that has made England not only powerful but great. “To our 
gay, beautiful only son, killed in action on La Basse canal, May 27, 1940, aged 
21 years, while returning to save his men. He loved birds, and green places, and 
the wind on the heath, and he saw the brightness of the skirts of God.” 








““Tt’s only my dead that count,’ 
She said, as she says today ; 

‘It isn’t the ships and it isn’t the guns 
U’'ll sweep Trafalgar’s Bay.’... 


“Nelson—was Francis Drake! 
Oh, what matters the uniform, 
Or the patch on your eye or your pinned-up 
sleeve, 
If your soul’s like a North Sea storm ?” 


And now, thanks to that fine gentleman, 
Admiral Sir Charles Little, I stood in Ports- 
mouth harbor aboard The Victory, on which 
Nelson sent up his immortal message, won his 
greatest victory, and died. A brass plate on the 
quarter-deck says, “Here Nelson fell.” Below, 
in the dim light of hanging lanterns—how dim 
it must have seemed to the surgeons !—you 
see where he died, October 12, 1805—ten 
years before Waterloo. The two longest- 
headed institutions in the world are the Brit- 
ish nation and the Roman Catholic Church. 

Nelson had spent the better part of his 


“They’ve done for me at last, Hardy,” he 
said. 

“T hope not.” 

“Yes, my backbone is shot through.” 

He lived for three hours, mostly conscious, 
after they carried him below. Hardy brought 
him word that fourteen or fifteen enemy ships 
had surrendered. 

“That’s well,” he said. “I bargained for 
twenty.” It was twenty before he died. 

He said, “Remember, I leave Lady Hamil- 
ton and my daughter Horatia as a legacy to 
my country.” 

Again, “Kiss me, Hardy.” 

Then, “Thank God, I have done my duty.” 

They brought his body back to England in 
alcohol and buried it in Saint Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, which still stands, though the Germans 
bombed it and bombed acres of buildings 
around it out of existence. A seaman who 
guided me over The Victory volunteered that 
sailors could hardly have drunk up the alcohol 
in which Nelson’s body was pickled, as the old 
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story has it, since the container was placed in 
Nelson’s cabin forward, where no seaman 
ever went except on a special duty. 

I noticed that the flag on The Victory was 
at half-mast and asked why. The seaman said, 
“They’re flying it at half-mast for two months 
out of respect for the death of your First 
Lord of the Admiralty.” 

I did not think it necessary to tell him that 
Colonel Knox’s official title was Secretary of 
the Navy. 

And so, for me, the people and the pigeons 
on Trafalgar Square are tempered by “a soul 
like a North Sea storm.” It does not make any 
difference which way I walk from Trafalgar 
Square. The names of the streets are like old 
songs, because of their familiarity out of the 
world’s greatest literature. Just the names 
make an unending poem, full of recollections : 
Leadenhall, Threadneedle, and Lombard, 
where the banks are; Cheapside, Ludgate 
Hill, and Paternoster Row, where the Ger- 
mans burned up millions of books while they 
were bombing for St. Paul’s; Fleet Street 
of the journalists, with Ye Olde Cheshire 
Cheese, where Doctor Johnson used to sit on 
his “throne of human felicity,” fold his legs, 
and have out his talk; Chancery Lane of the 
courts; the Strand to walk upon; Pall Mall, 
Haymarket, Piccadilly Circus, rich Regent 
Street, Bond of the fashions, Whitehall of 
power, Jermyn, where the barrel organ plays, 
Berkeley Square, where Tomlinson “gave up 
the ghost.” 


II 

It is good to remember. On Memorial Day 
I went out for the first time to the American 
Cemetery not far from Cambridge. I have 
been back since several times. Thrice weekly, 
taps blow over new graves and then the far- 
away bugle responds, making the finest 
earthly sound that a soldier being put back to 
earth could have. This cemetery is on a gentle 
hillslope, looking far away to the east and to 
the north. On two sides of it are tall woods 
famous for nightingale singing in the spring. 
On the other two sides are fields that skylarks 
soar and sing over through spring and sum- 
mer and on into fall. The sky above is a great 
pathway for war planes, and as I have known 
this spot only in war time, they seem to me as 


much in place as the great flocks of rooks that 
stream from far places at evening to roost in 
the trees of Maddingly woods. 

The land was a field tilled by a farmer who 
loved this plot of soil and was skilled in work- 
ing it. Rows of graves and the avenues be- 
tween them harmonize with the lovely hillside 
and the woods and the soft, far-away pros- 
pect. The ground will always be beautifully 
kept. I have never been there without seeing 
fresh flowers at some of the markers and 
wreaths from civilians, as well as from mili- 
tary organizations, on the pedestal above 
which the Stars and Stripes fly at half-mast. 
American airmen are making the beautiful old 
church in Maddingly village under the hill a 
memorial chapel. In ranks silent and orderly, 
row by row, their comrades lie in a place fit- 
ting for the long peace. 

The great American public tends to remem- 
ber by special days. The English seem to re- 
member with a difference. The constant flow- 
ers on graves in country churchyards and on 
monuments to the war dead indicate an abid- 
ing remembrance; yet it is not the kind of re- 
membrance that the Irish cherish, so harking 
back to wrongs under Cromwell that they can- 
not go forward three centuries afterward. 
“To quarrel with the past is to lose the 
future.” There is no use crying over spilt 
milk. It is a steadying remembrance as ex- 
pressed in the prayer “lest we forget.” The 
gods are known by their long memories. 

Daily The Times prints under “In Memo- 
riam” a column of notices inserted and paid 
for by the rememberers. Not all of the notices 
concern the war dead ; not all of the war dead 
are of this war. Here “in proud beloved mem- 
ory,” is the name of one killed in the Jutland 
Battle, 1916. The manner in which people ex- 
press “love’s last gift,” remembrance, is an in- 
dex to the amplitude, or the smallness, of their 
natures. Anybody who reads through the “In 
Memoriam” column any day will be struck 
not only with the poignancy of human grief 
but with grief that ennobles, memory encom- 
passing causes and country and mankind it- 
self. For instance, 

“In Proud Memory of my fine brother, 
who in the fight for a better world gave his 
short life in operations over Germany. 
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All you had hoped for, all you had, you gave 
To save mankind—yourselves you scorned to 
save.” 


Unwittingly, perhaps, the rememberers re- 
veal certain of the elements in that mixture 
that has made England not only powerful but 
great. “To our gay, beautiful only son, killed 
in action on La Basse canal, May 27, 1940, 
aged 21 years, while returning to save his men. 
He loved birds, and green places, and the wind 
on the heath, and he saw the brightness of the 
skirts of God.” “In abiding memory of our be- 
loved and only child, on this his 23rd birthday, 
who died for us in Normandy, June 14, 1944.” 
“In proud and ever-loving memory of my 
dear husband, who gave his life on September 
30, 1942. Remembering, too, those who died 
with him.” A father remembering a son killed 
in Libya, quotes: 


“Horses he loved, laughter and the sun, 
A song, wide spaces, and the open air. 
The trust of all dumb living things he won, 
And never knew the luck too good to share.” 


These parents had three, “John, Francis and 
Charles, who died that we who remained 
might see the victories for which they fought. 
To the memory, especially of Charles, whose 
twenty-fourth birthday this should have 
been.” On September 6 (1944), one who 
signed only his initials inserted this call to 
memory: “The Marne.—In honour of the 
first great victory in the World Wars still be- 
ing waged. And to the glorious memory of 
those who, after a fighting retreat against an 
overwhelming enemy, turned, and were the 
first to cross the Marne. 


O little mighty Force your way is ours. 
This land inviolate, your monument.” 


People get what they want. They don’t al- 
ways get as much of it as they want, and they 
often get more of it than they want. But they 
get the kind, the quality, of stuff making up 
life that they wish for. Go out tonight after 
supper and to a star repeat the old rhyme: 


Star, star, star bright, first star I see tonight, 
I wish I may, I wish I might, have this wish I 
wish tonight. 


If you wish to be a Hollywood star, you'll 
be Hollywoodish—if you keep on yearning 
that way. If you wish a million dollars, you'll 
get at least a dime, if you keep on really want- 
ing dollars and cutting out everything else in 
order to get them. If you wish to be as elo- 
quent as Churchill, you’ll be eloquent to the 
extent of your capacity—provided that is 
your dominating aim. The wishing cap and the 
magic carpet of the fairy tales are only exag- 
gerations of reality. To know what people 
admire is to know what they themselves are. 
To me, the most awesome sentence in the 
English language is Emerson’s, “Young man, 
be careful what you want, for you will surely 
get it.” 

The Times prints every day lists of the 
British forces killed or missing in action. In 
addition, it has a column of characterizations 
of “Fallen Officers,” Americans often among 
them, contributed by individuals who under- 
stand and care. These characterizations, gen- 
erally by nonprofessional writers, day in and 
day out represent a cross section of ideals of 
the country. They express the qualities ad- 
mired in leadership. I am setting down a few 
extracts from them to make concrete what the 
British people admire in human character. 
While the characterizations are sympathetic, 
they are not funeral eulogies—not merely 
rhetoric. 


Mayor D. W. “He seemed to have all the 
gifts that count. Courage, integrity, quick in- 
telligence. His gaiety and humor could some- 
times mask, for the casual observer, his faith 
and firm purpose.” 

Major J. R. D. “Had he lived, he would 
undoubtedly have played full part in the re- 
forms and changes our educational system 
may undergo, for while a keen supporter of 
the public schools, he was eager that their 
benefits should be more widely spread.” 

Captain M. D. H. W. “Although no one 
rode a horse with more skill or kept wicket 
with a quicker eye, his mind was filled with 
many other things than the stable and the 
cricket field. A great reader and student, he 
was a most delightful companion and a pol- 
ished wit, and a very cultivated mind.” 

Major N. S. B. “ ‘Eager’ was most aptly 
nicknamed, for in everything he undertook, 
he showed the same gay enthusiasm, whether 
soldiering or as a land agent, farming or 





hunting. He could make people laugh inordi- 
nately, and he never stopped adding to a col- 
lection of friends.” 

LIEUTENANT R. W. “His temperament 
was fiery. Injustice enraged him as much as 
ugliness. The developments of modern perse- 
cution and such actions as the Italian attack 
on Ethiopia moved him deeply. His sense of 
outraged humanity prepared him in the years 
before the war for what was coming, and 
caused him, when it came, to give up his career 
as an artist and welcome that of a soldier.” 

BRIGADIER-GENERAL T HEODORE ROOSE- 
VELT. “Invalided to London, it was hard to 
hold him down, as he longed to be with his 
troops training for the invasion of France. He 
was warned that men of 56 must be careful 
after pneumonia. Yet if you know the breed, 
you will know that you might as well warn the 
wind not to blow. So his stout heart failed and 
he has died, as he would have chosen, in a tent 
on the field of battle, with memories of a brave 
life left behind him and the honors thick upon 
him.” 

Captain W. R. B. H. “At Harrow he had 
considerable success as a light-weight boxer. 
He was called to the bar from Oxford in 1933, 
and through the years following spent many 
of his evenings as a poor man’s lawyer in 
North London, where he earned the gratitude 
of many to whom he was able to bring advice 
and comfort.” 

LIEUTENANT R. G. W. “Particular parts 
of England meant much to him. Had he been 
told that the price of their preservation would 
be his life, he would have laughed and said 
that it was probably worth it.” 

Captain J. W. B. “Only a few days before 
he was killed in France, he wrote of his joy at 
‘seeing a bit of action at last—very uplifting 
to one’s morale after so many years of train- 
ing.’ His only complaint was over ‘the enor- 
mous number of dead cows.’ Tall, lean, and 
jaunty, Joe had inherited a full measure of the 
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charm of his maternal grandfather, Cyril 
Maude (the actor). A leader even in his teens, 
he persuaded Oxford contemporaries to spend 
nights with him at Borley Rectory, ‘the most 
haunted house in England,’ and with their aid 
made a series of observations for the Society 
of Psychical Research. Confident that the war 
in Europe would soon be over, he was already 
planning what he might do in the Pacific war, 
preferably in China.” 

Coronet F. P. M. “Mackie made many 
contributions to medical literature. Perhaps 
his most important and original work was on 
the part played by the louse in the transmis- 
sion of relapsing fever; but it was in the ad- 
ministrative sphere of tropical hygiene that 
his gifts were most widely appreciated. His 
activities ranged over Tibet, India, Burma, 
Iraq, and tropical Africa, and he advanced 
the knowledge of such diseases as plague, kala 
azar, malaria, spirillum fever, sleeping sick- 
ness, and other tsetse fly diseases. Neither 
fads nor fancies nor self-interest obscured his 
professional or social affairs. He was a good 
speaker, lucid, balanced, and brief. He was 
always gay and ready of wit, especially in dif- 
ficulties. His life is a record of good work and 
good fellowship.” ; 

Major T. G. B. (From General Montgom- 
ery.) “Shortly before he was killed, I asked 
him if he would like to go to the Staff College. 
He said that he was needed in the battalion 
and he felt he must, for the present, stay with 
his men and see them through. So he stayed 
and I loved him all the better for his reply. 
One of his men said, ‘I would follow him 
through walls of fire if he wanted me to.’ ” 

Major D. pe S. B. “Asa small boy he per- 
formed in A. A. Milne’s The Red Feathers. 
He combined in an extraordinary degree the 
qualities of a man of action with the sensitive- 
ness of the dreamer. He hated the destruction 
that war entails; yet he confessed himself ‘in 
love with the action it brings.’ In one of his 
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last letters home, he said, ‘I have a rose in my 
buttonhole, very unmilitary, but good for 
one’s sanity.’ Metaphorically, he always did 
wear a rose in his buttonhole. He had served 
in North Africa, Crete, Syria, and Tobruk. It 
is to be hoped that some day his poems will be 
collected and his paintings exhibited.” 

Lr. R. G. A. “Killed on a torpedoed de- 
stroycr. He could be impish and annoy the 
solemn, and he loved the out-of-the-way and 
could make other people see the value of it. 
After a short course in balloon barrage, he 
served in the Channel Mobile Defense Squad- 
ron. Music, writing, travel, games were means 
of enjoyment for him. He knew about the 
truth of things and was happy, lovable, and 
strong.” 

Major H. H. “He had that serenity which 
comes only from true peace of mind. He was 
loved by the country people in Norfolk and by 
the natives of Uganda. His courtesy was not 
artificial or merely the fruit of good breeding ; 
it sprang from a deep reverence towards hu- 
manity. He was 26 years old.” 

Captain P. M. “Quiet and unassuming, 
but extremely intelligent, he spent much of his 
time trying to improve the lot of those less 
fortunate than himself. He was perhaps hap- 
piest when out with his dog, Toby, and his gun 
or fishing rod. He was a keen student of bot- 
any and bird life.” 

LIEUTENANT S. P. “The love of his gener- 
ation for their home was notable. Their 
mother taught them history by putting ques- 
tions that seemed to concern them personally. 
His gifts were draftsmanship and an amazing 
memory for sporting events. He promised to 
become a good letter writer, selecting his in- 
cidents well and developing a taste in words. 
When visitors came, he would study every 
lineament of a face and afterwards draw an 
excellent portrait from memory. His time 
with the Irish Guards was bliss to him. He 
was advancing with a party through a shallow 
gully ; all could crouch below the level of the 
bullets except, apparently, him. He was too 
big—six feet four and a half inches tall—and 
he fell dead, shot through the head.” 

Lieutenant E. F. “He derived from his 
lovely home at Bowood his early developed 
appreciation in scenery and art. Where he 
was, there the world always seemed an amus- 
ing and original kind of place. Beyond the 
boyish high spirit lay a good brain and a wise 
head. His comical mimicry showed insight 
into character. He would have gone far in the 
parliamentary service of his country on which 
he had set his heart. In battle in Normandy he 
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had been slightly wounded but refused to go 
back. He was killed outright helping a 
wounded man.” 


These extracts, from papers extending over 
a few months, though not culled at random, 
are representative. A majority of the accounts 
give facts of education, military experience, 
details of brave deeds, citations, if any, etc. I 
have picked out passages emphasizing those 
qualities of mind and spirit that go to make a 
civilization. The emphasis is on being, not on 
possessing ; on duty, not on rights and priv- 
ileges ; on sensitiveness to the beautiful and 
on cultivated intelligence, not on getting 
ahead ; on rounded natures. Morals are taken 
for granted. Nothing that is said would be 
foreign to American readers. Yet the cumula- 
tive emphasis affords a far better index to 
something English and British than the ever- 
lasting contrasts between beer at natural tem- 
perature in Britain and beer ice-cold in Amer- 
ica, between “lorry” and “truck,” driving to 
the left instead of to the right, keeping a rail- 
road ticket for a collector at the end of a jour- 
ney instead of giving it to a conductor on a 
train, and many other divergencies as incon- 
sequential as the difference between tweedle- 
dee and tweedle-dum. 


III 

Centuries ago a landholder in the vicinity of 
Bury St. Edmunds became lost in the dark- 
ness. His concern for other people who might 
suffer in the same way prompted him to erect 
a bell tower and ring the bell in it in the gath- 
ering darkness every evening. When he died, 
he left the rent from a close of land to keep 
the bell ringing. This kind of civilized concern 
for society, the concern of the aged man who 
plants an acorn that it may grow into a tree of 
graciousness for distant generations, is not 
confined to any century or nation. It has been 
more common since Benjamin Franklin’s 
time than during any preceding age, however, 
and it is more prevalent in Great Britain than 
in any other country. 

The list of wills and bequests published 
daily by The Times necessarily limits itself to 
more important properties. An astonishing 
percentage of the bequeathers leave some- 
thing for public benefactions. I have read that 
there are about ten thousand organizations 








for the public good in the country. Many of 
the organizations advertise modestly, merely 
suggesting immediate or testamentary aid. 
They seem to go on the assumption that call- 
ing their existence to the attention of the just- 
minded with property is sufficient. They do 
not shout their needs and their virtues. Their 
style of appeal must pay with the British, or 
they would not keep on advertising. For in- 
stance, out of the “Personal” column I clipped 
this five-line advertisement, next to one offer- 
ing a used portable typewriter for $105: 


Att Ranks and Att Services.—On wide- 
spread battlefronts are men and women whose 
time of greatest need will be in the years to 
come—aAFTER service. You can help now by 
a legacy to Eart Harc’s BritisH LEGION 
APPEAL Funp, Cardigan House, Richmond, 
Surrey. 


In countries of capitalistic civilization, the 
vast accumulations of wealth into the hands 
of organizations classed, for taxable purposes, 
as benevolent always tends to unbalance the 
economy. The only remedy, ultimately, is for 
the state to expropriate the properties, as has 
been done over and over with church proper- 
ties, or for the state to assume benevolent 
functions and incorporate into one system the 
privately endowed and the state institutions. 
Through its Social Security plan, the British 
Government is planning to effect such an 
amalgamation ; ina measure, its Reform Edu- 
cation Bill will further effect it. If philan- 
thropy acts long enough and strong enough 
towards a favored institution, then govern- 
ment—society—must act, lest one good cus- 
tom should corrupt the world. 

The implications concerning society are 
large and far-reaching as expressed in the re- 
cently published wills of two owners of landed 
estates. Sir Richard Acland, a member of 
Parliament, in turning over his Devon and 
Somerset estates to the National Trust, was 
reported thus: 


Holding his political views, he said, the 
ownership of such an extensive property had 
been an increasingly heavy burden on his con- 
science. It was more important that the estate 
should continue as a well-run agricultural 
community than that it should be owned by 
him or one of his successors. 
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Death Duties [inheritance taxes] would 
have compelled the sale of a portion of the 
property on his death, and the remainder 
would have to be broken up when his son died. 
This would mean that farms would be sold 
over the heads of tenants, and desirable build- 
ing sites sold to builders. If he had continued 
to own these estates for his own life, then in 
two generations both the estates... would 
have ceased to exist. Now they were safe for 
ever. 

He was glad to know that the income that 
was his would now be available primarily for 
the improvement of the estate, and that the 
property was secure for ever from the sort of 
disintegration which had overtaken similar 
estates in other parts of the country. 


On the other hand, Sir Francis Edward 
Fremantle, of Hertfordshire, in bequeathing 
the estate of Bedwell Park to his son, pub- 
lished a contrary conception of duty to soci- 
ety. His will declares: 


Whereas by the goodness of Almighty God 
I have been entrusted with the use and dis- 
posal of the estates earned by the industry and 
enterprise of my dear mother’s forefathers, 

And whereas it appears to have been the 
wish of my grandfather, the late Sir Culling 
Eardley, that they should be held as a whole 
for the use of his descendants and the mainte- 
nance of a family centre, 

And whereas England depends for the wel- 
fare of all sections and for her share of the 
world’s work in no small degree on the wise 
and sympathetic co-operation in her country 
life of a resident landed gentry, 

I do hereby devise these estates to others in 
confidence that they will so use and enjoy 
their rights and fulfil their duties as to carry 
out the general intentions of those by whom 
they have been bequeathed. 

It is my hope, without making any trust, 
that future owners of the estate, so long as the 
above intentions can best be so served, and 
without prejudicing the claim of the public 
interest for enterprise, leadership or useful 
service elsewhere, will live at Bedwell in sim- 
ple manner, be hospitable, generous and help- 
ful to friends and neighbors, will service God, 
the King and their fellow citizens to the ut- 
most of their powers and opportunity, and 
will devote their lives and the possessions en- 
trusted to them to the good of the whole com- 
munity in Church and State. 
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IV 

Sifted to the bottom, the burden of these 
wills is to remember obligations. I always look 
for those monuments and inscriptions memo- 
rializing the past that say, as it were, “In this 
sign shalt thou conquer.” In cathedrals I en- 
joy most the arches and ceilings, actually very 
heavy, but seeming through architectural skill 
to rise like gossamer towards heaven. It was 
not this lifting up at the Norwich cathedral, 
however, that gave me an unforgettable im- 
pression. It was a very simple grave outside 
and the very simple inscription on it. The 
grave is back of the cathedral, close to the wall, 
near trees, in a place of great peace. During 
the past two years, thousands of American 
soldiers have paused and read the inscription 
on the small wooden plaque at the foot of the 
grave—or passed by unreading. The inscrip- 
tion says: 


TO THE PURE AND HOLY MEMORY OF 
EDITH CAVELL, WHO GAVE HER LIFE 
FOR ENGLAND, OCT. 12, 1915. HER NAME 
LIVETH FOREVER. 


Born in 1865 at Swardeston, Norfolk, where her 
father was Vicar 46 years, she became matron of a 
Red Cross hospital in Brussels in 1914, where she 
tended English, French, Belgian and German sol- 
diers with equal care. She helped in escape of her 
countrymen and of those allied to them and after 
some months of success she was arrested by the Ger- 
man authorities in Brussels and sentenced to death. 
After ten weeks imprisonment she was executed 
early in the morning of October 12th, 1915. Her last 
words conclude with what some have considered the 
— utterance of the war. Here are her actual 
words :— 


“I HAVE NO FEAR OR SHRINKING; 
I HAVE SEEN DEATH SO OFTEN 
THAT IT IS NOT STRANGE OR FEAR- 
FUL TO ME. I THANK GOD FOR THIS 
TEN WEEKS QUIET BEFORE THE 
END. LIFE HAS ALWAYS BEEN HUR- 
RIED AND FULL OF DIFFICULTY. 
THIS TIME OF REST HAS BEEN A 
GREAT MERCY. THEY HAVE ALL 
BEEN VERY KIND TO ME HERE. BUT 
THIS I WOULD SAY, STANDING AS I 
DO IN VIEW OF GOD AND ETER- 
NITY. I REALIZE THAT PATRIOT- 
ISM IS NOT ENOUGH. I MUST HAVE 
NO HATRED OR BITTERNESS TO- 
WARDS ANYONE.” 


While I was standing before the plaque, 
copying down the words, three American sol- 
diers came up. I moved to one side. They stood 
in silence and read. As they started to walk 
away, one said quietly, “So they killed her.” 
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Another one said, also quietly, “And look how 
we are treating that German woman who 
killed our men in France.” 

There was, of course, a sundial in the cathe- 
dral yard. All gardens and many walls in this 
land have sundials. Their plentitude where 
opportunities for marking the time are so re- 
stricted is but an indication of the love of the 
sun. One might imagine that a large society of 
Sun Worshippers had mined the landscape 
with sundials to entice or trap the sun. When 
the sun does shine, it is a joy to see the peo- 
ple in parks and meadows and along lanes 
stretched out to get it full length, little chil- 
dren butterflying in it, old people bringing the 
chairs out of their houses to sit in it, lovers 
pair by pair forgetting it. Yet it cannot be said 
as the old Spanish sundial motto has it, “No 
hay sabor sin sol” (There is no savor without 
the sun). Sunshine or no sunshine, the Eng- 
lish fields are green and the flowers in season 
gladsome. Looking at the sundials, I often re- 
call William Hazlitt’s beautiful and melan- 
choly essay on the subject, from which I recall 
the loveliest sundial motto of the world, its 
original in Latin: “I number only the hours 
that are serene.’”’ The most fitting motto on a 
sundial I have seen in England is at an old hall 
near Bedford: 


From the Rising of the Sun 

Until the Going Down of the Same 
The Lord’s name is to 

Be Praised. 


It is a fine thing for people to have noble 
words emblazoned where they can be com- 
monly read. At Bedford John Bunyan was 
born, and in its jail he wrote at least a part of 
Pilgrim’s Progress, which, whether read now- 
adays or not, is still one of the dozen great 
books of the world. The sculptured figure of 
Bunyan looks out with vitality over the pub- 
lic square at Bedford, and on its massive base 
are these words: “It had eyes lifted up to 
heaven, the best of books in his hand. The law 
of truth was written upon his lips... It stood 
as if it pleaded with men.” 

In the museum at Norwich I saw many of 
our soldiers mostly lingering before the cases 
and stands of old battle gear and other arti- 
facts, but seldom pausing before a picture in 
the art galleries, One soldier in particular that 
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I noticed did pause—to adjust his cap before 
the framed glass over a picture that showed a 
great tide going down from a stern and rock- 
bound coast, a bleak mountainside rising from 
the water without a sign of man on it. I could 
hear the water lapping and the wave breaking 
and the everlasting surf soughing. Under- 
neath the picture are inscribed these words: 


“Mine ancient enemy, the Sea, hath but 
retired for awhile 

And will return again, anon, with untold 
fury.” 


And the soldier seemed well pleased with the 
tilt of his cap and with himself and passed out 
of view. He was the soldier who the night be- 
fore, after I had made a talk at his base, 
asked: “Is there anything we Americans can 
learn from this country ?” 

I want to go back to Kensington Gardens, 
where a piping figure, a wise owl looking out 
from the folds of bronze, and squirrels and 
mice playing about the base make me remem- 
ber the Peter Pan that Maude Adams witched 
the world with. “Please believe in fairies,” she 
would say. We all did. It is good to remember. 








Call Me at Red River 0 

cc 

U WAS OUR first day in Edinburgh, Scotland. After high tea, my wife Ww 
and I started out for a walk among the ancient buildings near our hotel. ge 
When we stopped to examine some of the landmarks, four or five small id 
boys came up and wanted to be our guides. All together, with exactly a 
the same words—as they had been taught in school, they told us—they on 
described the historic buildings. _ 

A tiny fellow of six came up and chimed in, though he had difficulty i 
keeping up with the older boys’ chanting. . 

When it grew dusk and I was distributing their fees, one of the boys - 
asked where we came from. (They had already guessed America, of ri 
course. ) be 

“Have you ever heard of Texas?” I replied. 

At once the tiny fellow cried, “Texas? Cinema! Cowboy! Bang! ac 
Bang!” fo 

By this time the group had grown in numbers; and, facing the ancient ity 
Scottish castle, I told them stories of Texas cowboys, closing with my its 
usual good-bye : “Come to Texas!” ch 

The little one, face shining, took my invitation literally. “When I get lit 
big,” he said, “I’m coming to Texas.” 

“Of course, then,” I responded, “come to see me. I'll tell you what I'll th 
do: I'll have a pony waiting for you. When you get to Red River, just call ch 
my name and I'll come get you with the pony. But it will take a lot of money by 
to get to Texas.” a 

The boy reached his little hand, red with cold, into his pocket and drew on 
it out with three small coins which he held out in its palm. ch 

“T’ve got this much saved up already,” he said proudly. 

It began to drizzle. We left the boys there. We had gone only a few = 
yards when we heard the clatter of running feet on the cobblestones. We sy 
turned to find the group of boy-guides running towards us, the littlest one 
in the lead. Breathless, he called, H, 

“Mister, Mister, when I come to Texas, sir, what name shall I say ?” Sc 

He went away happy, grasping firmly in his little red hand a card with - 
my name and address. That was late summer of 1938. I hope the war M 
spares him for his pony ride in Texas.—Joun A. Lomax. : - 
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Do cities have personality? Here is evidence to show 
that Dallas had all its well-known traits—aggressive- 
ness, opportunism, self-appreciation—long before 1870! 


“Hurrah for Dallas!” 


By Herbert Gambrell 


rently looking at a dazzling blueprint 
for a postwar city, and with the help of 
oratory and tons of printed matter, they are 
considering what it means. Obviously, post- 
war plans, so current and so plentiful, tend 
generally to present confusing mixtures of 
idealism, crackpotism, and realism, so that it 
is sometimes suspected that all of them ema- 
nate from bright-eyed gentlemen who special- 
ize in stairways to Utopia. Yet there are ex- 
ceptions. The postwar Master Plan of Dallas 
is a logical—perhaps historically inevitable— 
outcropping of personality traits that have 
been in evidence, and in use, for a century. 
That cities have recognizable traits of char- 
acter and personality is a notion derived from 
folk wisdom, not metaphysics. The personal- 
ity of Dallas was well-defined before most of 
its present citizens were born, and its traits of 
character and mind seem to have undergone 
little change since the 1840’s and the 1850's. 
A discerning foreigner, if he should study 
the current Master Plan, would probably con- 
clude that present-day Dallas is characterized 
by such traits as aggressiveness, promotional- 
ism, opportunism, investmentism (which is a 
sort of civic merchandising); and that it 
chooses its civic objectives after shrewd fore- 
casts of the probable direction of economic 
and social winds. The first third of Dallas’s 
century of history shows that these traits are 
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not new. They are the traits that transformed 
a muddy-river settlement into a city. 

Dallas is an example of a city that man has 
made, with little help from Nature, and prac- 
tically none from Providence. To a great de- 
gree, all cities are man-made; but most of 
them received their initial impetus from their 
favorable position. 

In founding his settlement in the Republic 
of Texas, John Neely Bryan intended to 
establish a trading post to tap the Indian trade. 
The relatively easy crossing of the Trinity 
River near the present Dealey Plaza led him 
to hope that a profitable Indian trade could be 
built up there. There was one oversight: no 
prosperous or sedentary Indians passed this 
place in the normal course of their wander- 
ings. Bryan found this out soon enough; but 
he had already burned his bridges behind him 
in Arkansas, and he stayed to lay the founda- 
tions of a trading mart of another type. This 
is the first example of what was to be a trait 
of Bryan’s city—its ability to shift its goal 
without changing its essential objectives. 

It is likely that a city should have developed 
within a reasonable radius of the site of Dal- 
las, perhaps even as close as Hord’s Ridge, or 
Cedar Springs, or Mustang, later known as 
Farmers Branch. But what real advantages 
of location did Bryan’s Dallas possess over 
any of these during the early years? 

“Perhaps,” Frank M. Cockrell wrote, “a 
freshet filled the channel [of the Trinity] 
when he saw it and emphasized navigation, 
which was one of the determining factors.” 

This may be ex post facto reasoning, but it 
is certain that navigation is the oldest and 
most persistent theme in the promotional ac- 
tivities of Dallas, and it is just about as cer- 
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tain that it was a man-inspired dream, and not 
something which Nature made evident or even 
probable. Witness this earliest reference to 
Dallas, in the Telegraph and Texas Register, 
Houston, November 22, 1843: 


It is believed that the Trinity can with little 
difficulty be made navigable to Dallas.... 
Should these expectations be realized, the up- 
per Trinity will soon be one of the most desir- 
able situations of Texas, and the colony in the 
Cross Timbers will become the center of a 
flourishing settlement. 


This item was inspired, no doubt, by someone 
interested in the development of Dallas; it is 
unlikely that such an idea occurred to the edi- 
tor of the Telegraph in his sanctum at Hous- 
ton. 

Cockrell, who knew Bryan in his old age, 
wrote that less experienced town-promoters 
would have chosen Cedar Springs or Hord’s 
Ridge, but that Bryan purposely passed them 
by and chose the sandy plateau for his town- 
site. For John N. Bryan was not a farmer- 
come-to-town, but an experienced town pro- 
moter. He left his father’s stock farm in Ten- 
nessee at an early age, worked ina mill, moved 
to Nashville, where he studied law, then, in 
1833, crossed into Arkansas to become an In- 
dian trader. He and a partner located and pro- 
moted the townsite of Van Buren, Arkansas 
(of more recent Bob Burns fame) ; and not 
until after he had decided to establish his town 
in the Republic of Texas, did Bryan dispose 
of his interest in Van Buren. 

Four years after Bryan settled on the Trin- 
ity, he was joined by John C. McCoy, who 
also had had some experience in town promo- 
tion. McCoy had helped start Kansas City. He 
had been “present at the first sale of lots... 
and with his own hands wrote out the title 
deeds to the property then and there con- 
veyed.” Bryan and McCoy were never part- 
ners in the formal sense ; but in the all-impor- 
tant matter of promoting the development of 
Dallas, they were colleagues. After Bryan re- 
linquished his interest in the Dallas townsite 
to Alexander Cockrell, McCoy remained to 
counsel the new proprietors in public rela- 
tions. 

Thus, the foundations of Dallas as a town 
were laid by two men who knew what they 
were about because they had done it before. 
From the start, the direction of Dallas’ 


growth was consciously shaped. This fur- 
nishes perhaps the most important clue to its 
subsequent development and to the essence of 
its spirit. 

Bryan, who was the sort of man whose 
reach exceeded his grasp, projected a town- 
site, laid off lots, and soon there was a word- 
of-mouth campaign to attract settlers. John B. 
Billingsley, who started from Missouri to find 
the Texas metropolis in 1844, gives evidence 
of its effectiveness: 


We had heard a great deal said about the 
three forks of the Trinity and the town of 
Dallas [he wrote]. This was the center of 
attraction and it sounded big in the far-off 
states. We soon reached the place we had 
heard of so often; yes, the place; but the 
town, where was it? Two small log cabins— 
this was the town of Dallas, and two families 
of ten or twelve souls was its population. 


Previous to Mr. Billingsley’s disappointing 
discovery of the “center of attraction,” Bryan 
had been joined by two families who had come 
first to the present site of Bonham, then had 
trekked to Bird’s Fort, and finally had drifted 
—one, literally, in a canoe—to Bryan’s cabin. 
The Gilberts saw no future for the place and 
returned to the Red River country ; the Bee- 
mans remained, and Bryan married one of 
their daughters the next year. 

It was this promotional campaign that had 
brought McCoy from Indiana to be sub-agent 
for the Texian Land and Emigration Com- 
pany. He, too, had arrived at Bryan’s cabin, 
“expecting to find Dallas a well-built town, 
such as the maps and charts of Peters Colony 
represented it to be.” Why McCoy chose Dal- 
las rather than Cedar Springs or Farmers 
Branch, both of which were nearer the scene 
of his work, is not of record; perhaps it was 
the opportunity that he sensed to help pro- 
mote a city. At any rate, he came; and he re- 
mained, to become the leader of the city and 
of the local bar, until his death in 1887. 

If Bryan, during the early days of Dallas, 
missed a trick, it is hard to discover what it 
was. For example, he stole a march on the 
rival communities when he got his town made 
a post office of the Republic of Texas late in 
1843. He became the first postmaster, but 
after holding the position for three months 
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“HURRAH FOR DALLAS!” 


and receiving only 184 cents for his work, 
he resigned. That was no job for a promoter. 

After Texas entered the Union, Bryan, a 
sort of one-man Chamber of Commerce and 
Citizens Council, induced the First Legisla- 
ture to create Dallas County and designate his 
town as the temporary county seat. Dallas 
Countians, already accustomed to coming to 
Dallas for their mail, became accustomed to 
attending court there, but not all of them were 
convinced that Dallas should be the permanent 
seat of justice. At the first election, August 5, 
1850, there were one hundred ninety-one 
votes for Dallas, two hundred seventy-nine 
against her. At the second, Dallas won by 
twenty-eight votes. 

The promotional skill of the founders was 
directed not only toward securing for Dallas 
every possible advantage over neighboring 
towns, but also toward creating a sense of 
city-building, as contrasted with town-build- 
ing, among the inhabitants. J. Wellington 
Latimer, publisher of a paper in Paris, Lamar 
County, decided that the Trinity region 
offered greater opportunities. In 1849 he 
moved the “weekly weakling on a little ox 
cart” to Dallas and began publication of the 
Cedar Snag, soon rechristened the Dallas 
Herald. No other town in the county boasted 
a newspaper—and if the county seat had gone 
to Hord’s Ridge or Cedar Springs, the paper 
doubtless would have followed it. But the 
paper was here, the courts were here, the post 
office was here, and here all hands worked to 
keep them. A county seat with a newspaper is 
quite a different place from a crossroads town 
without a press. Bryan and McCoy and Lati- 
mer knew this and worked to keep the advan- 
tage. One doubts if it would be possible for a 
town to put on city airs without the aid of a 
newspaper ; no one seems ever to have tried it. 

Even in its early development, Dallas had 
the magnetism of potential opportunities 
which drew entrepreneurs and accentuated the 
urban, cosmopolitan atmosphere. Maxeime 
Guillot, for example, arrived in New Orleans 
from France early in 1850. He was a skilled 
artisan—a carriage maker. Yellow fever in 
New Orleans and a Gallic yearning for seeing 
the frontier drove him to Shreveport, then to 
Denton County, and finally to Fort Worth, 
where Major Russell employed him as a 
wagon maker for the government. When the 
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troops were removed from Fort Worth, Guil- 
lot came thirty miles east to Dallas and estab- 
lished a carriage factory—the only one in this 
part of Texas and the first factory of any 





As early as 1872 the Texas Alma- 
nac pointed Dallas out as one of three 
North Texas towns already “begin- 
ning to put on the airs of acity.” That 
her rivals even ul that time rel ognized 
Dallas’s city-building psychology is 
evident from the Fort Worth Demo- 
crat’s complaint in 1872 that “The 
first thing the children are taught to 
speak is ‘Hurrah for Dallas!” 











kind in the village of Dallas. Surely a frontier 
trading post that had a newspaper, a factory, 
and a Frenchman, with a wife fresh from 
Paris, was on its way toward becoming a city. 

In 1855 an amazing procession passed down 
Main Street to the river. Two hundred Euro- 
peans, who had walked in wooden shoes from 
Houston, were on their way to establish La 
Reunion, a few miles west of the Trinity 
River. Victor Considerant, apostle of Four- 
ierism, had visited Texas earlier, selected the 
site for his phalange, and had recruited mem- 
bers from the artisan and professional classes 
of French and Belgian cities. And here they 
were. It is not recorded that the Dallasites, 
who probably were as firmly opposed to So- 
cialism then as now, protested against the 
communist settlement. On the contrary, John 
C. McCoy had aided Considerant in arrang- 
ing for the purchase of land, and merchants 
knew that even communists could be cus- 
tomers. 

The dénoument was not long coming. The 
communal experiment was to have been an 
agricultural colony; but the colonists, with 
few exceptions, were city folk. Within two 
years, the project had failed, and the one hun- 
dred and ten colonists moved to Dallas before 
the 1860 census. 

The effect of this influx of old-world city- 
dwellers would be hard to overestimate. They 
were tailors, shoemakers, jewelers, natural- 
ists, watchmakers, artists, weavers, stone ma- 
sons, dancing masters, milliners, musicians, 
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pastry cooks, physicians, nurserymen. Their 
little shops stood on the muddy square along- 
side Haught’s saloon, Smith & Patterson’s 
general store, and McCoy’s law office. Dallas 
children attended dancing school, studied 
painting, music, and fencing, and their moth- 
ers served French pastry from the bakery at 
a time when housewives in near-by Texas 
towns of larger population had to be content 
with potato pies. 


The town looked on with approval when 
Nicholas Darucll, manager of Mrs. Sarah 


Cockrell’s new three-story St. Nicholas Hotel, 
opened the establishment with a grand ball. 
A contemporary chronicler described the my- 
riads of lamps reflecting a mellow glow from 
the polished ceiling, the tapestries from the 
old South, the half-circle balcony adorned 
with the United States and Texas flags, the 
decorations of cedars, evergreens, and wild 
flowers; the “long train of handsomely 
gowned matrons, becomingly attired young 
women... with the debonair and faultlessly 
dressed escorts in evening dress of Prince Al- 
berts.” John C. McCoy led the grand march, 
“a beautiful young lady listless on his arm, 
gracious and smiling.” 

This was reported in the Herald, which, 
eight years before, had “taken pains to ascer- 
tain the present [1851] population of our 
village... white inhabitants, one hundred 
twenty-three ; negroes, thirty-seven ; total, one 
hundred sixty.” 

All this was taking place in the muddy mid- 
dle of a frontier prairie, inaccessible to outside 
influence. A community was being changed 
and fashioned by its internal forces, by the 
quality of its population. Man-made, man- 
projected—this was true of Dallas during its 
first years, as well as later. 

Before the Civil War, Dallas was incorpo- 
rated (1856) ; and it had, in addition to the 
usual small-town stores, a lyceum, rental 
library, photographer, bank, factory, jeweler, 
cabinetmaker, milliner—even an insurance 
agency. It had held its first Agricultural and 
Mechanical Fair ; it had suffered a fire not so 
spectacular but proportionately just as incon- 
venient as the later Chicago fire; and it had 
entertained a traveling circus which exhibited 
a live elephant. 

Within the limitations of its physical facil- 
ities, Dallas had already become, psychologic- 


ally, a city. This does not mean, of course, that 
its sustenance was not drawn from agricul- 
tural pursuits, or that a good portion of its 
people were not recently from the farm. It 
does mean that urban arts, crafts, and ameni- 
ties were flourishing, and that a true urban 
spirit was in the making. There already ex- 
isted a determination among the inhabitants 
to develop Dallas as a commercial city, rather 
than as a town whose economic and social life 
revolved around a general merchandise store 
or a cotton gin. 

After the Civil War, new citizens re- 
inforced the already established pattern; 
many deliberately chose Dallas because it 
promised to grow and become great; others 
fell in with the group psychology after they 
arrived. Even before the coming of the rail- 
roads, this was true; after rail transportation 
was established, it was increasingly evident. 

The railroad almost missed Dallas. A legis- 
lative act required the Houston and Texas 
Central to cross the Trinity River in Dallas 
County. Most Dallasites thought that this 
meant it must pass through the town; but the 
engineers, coached perhaps by the company’s 
treasurer, determined that the best crossing 
was eight miles below Dallas. Aggressive civic 
leaders determined otherwise. A bonus of 
$5,000, a right-of-way, and a grant of one 
hundred and fifteen acres brought the railroad 
in 1872 within walking distance of Dallas. 

The H. & T. C. immediately promoted a 
competing town around its East Dallas sta- 
tion. This new town could perhaps have in- 


duced newcomers to settle in it, and might © 


have outstripped Dallas in population. But the 
“terminal merchants,” who had moved up the 
line as the road was extended, came under the 
spell of Dallas leadership and decided to build 
their stores alongside the pioneer establish- 
ments near the courthouse. In one day they 
bought seventy lots on Elm Street between 
Jefferson (now Record) and Akard Streets. 

When the Texas and Pacific Railroad, 
angling for the best subsidies, decided to 
build through Corsicana to El Paso, Dallas’s 
aggressiveness had been sharpened by its pre- 
vious experiences. An oblique attack was de- 
cided upon. Dallas leaders first proposed to 
build a competing line to Jefferson, but finally 
inspired the Dallas representative in the Leg- 
islature—a former mayor—to write into a 
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“HURRAH FOR DALLAS!” 


railroad act a provision that the T. & P. should 
cross the H. & T. C. within a mile of Browder 
Springs. No one in the legislature or the rail- 
road lobby inquired where Browder Springs 
was ; but, when the line was surveyed, it was 
found on the edge of Dallas—where Repre- 
sentative Lane and Colonel Sterett knew it 
was. The Springs furnished Dallas’s drinking 
water. 

Again, the railroad engineers found a bet- 
ter crossing of the Trinity farther from Dal- 
las; again, Dallas rose to the occasion, raised 
$100,000, and donated the Pacific Avenue 
right-of-way to the railroad. That was the 
metropolitanism and investmentism of Dallas 
in the 1870’s. Country folks would probably 
have argued and waved their arms, instead of 
using them to reach for their wallets. 

With the railroads came telegraph lines, 
Associated Press service, and, even more im- 
portant, a flood of new citizens. The terminal 
merchants were followed by Swiss and Ger- 
man settlers, already habituated to city life, 
and by business men from the Mid West and 
Northern cities. During the 1870's the three 
religious groups which in the United States 
are traditionally urban established congrega- 
tions in Dallas. St. Matthew’s mission became 
a parish, with a resident rector, and in 1874 
became the cathedral church for all North 
Texas. Temple Emanu-El was organized in 
1872. The Church of the Sacred Heart was 
established in the early 1870's, with a paro- 
chial school taught by the Ursuline Sisters. 

Before the panic of 1873, the H. & T. C. 
had reached Denison to connect with the M. 
K. & T. Dallas now had two lines to the north, 
one to the Texas coast, and another to Shreve- 
port. After that, every index, from building 
permits and freight loadings to the census of 
variety theatres and disreputable characters, 
attested that the city was a reality. 

As early as 1872 the Texas Almanac 
pointed Dallas out as one of three North 
Texas towns already “beginning to put on the 
airs of a city.” That her rivals even at that 
time recognized Dallas’s city-building psy- 
chology is evident from the Fort Worth Dem- 
ocrat’s complaint in 1872 that “The first thing 
the children are taught to speak is ‘Hurrah for 
Dallas!’ and the tyro chirographer scrawls it 
in writhing characters over a ream or two of 
foolscap.” 
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Dallas was able to “put on the airs of a 
city” because, during the first third of its life, 
it had developed these conspicuous traits : 


Aggressiveness: a sort of Mid-Western 
“up-and-at-’em-ness.” 

Metropolitanism: a will to become a city 
and a determination to acquire whatever was 
involved in that. 

Promotionalism: a skill and a technique for 
attaining its civic objectives. 








Exim Street, Dauias, from Harper’s New Monthly 
Magazine, October, 1879 


Opportunism: a technique for achieving its 
ends by oblique methods, if frontal attack 
failed. 

Investmentism: a willingness to pay the 
cost of what it sought, and a determination to 
make the investment pay. 

Self-appreciation: a consciousness of its 
own worth and shrewdness. (Outsiders some- 
times mistake this for arrogance. ) 

Superiority complex: an unexpressed but 
not carefully concealed feeling of superiority 
over other Texas cities, which would have 
made it difficult in 1872 (or 1945) for Dallas 
to win a popularity contest. 

Competitive determination of civic objec- 
tives: the very human desire to want some- 
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thing more keenly if someone else is trying to 
get it. 


These traits and attitudes early became a 
part of the personality of Dallas, and they 
have persisted down to the present day. Su- 
perficially, perhaps, there has been some 
change in the mode of expression, but it is im- 
probable that the fundamentals have changed. 

Has this aggressive—and progressive— 
policy paid dividends for Dallas? According 
to the record thirty-five Texas towns were 
larger than Dallas in 1858 and only twenty- 
three were smaller. It would probably have 
been impossible at that time to convince the 
four hundred inhabitants of Montgomery, the 
six hundred of Boston, or the seven hundred 
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of Indianola, that little Dallas had something 
they lacked—<all it promotiorial skill, intan- 
gible resources, city-building determination, or 
what you will. Yet, by 1940, Dallas, with al- 
most three hundred thousand inhabitants, was 
second among Texas cities—while Montgom- 
ery’s population was seven hundred and fifty ; 
Boston’s, one hundred and thirty-five; and 
Indianola’s, zero. 

Seventy-three years after a neighboring 
newspaper complained that Dallas babies 
were being taught to shout “Hurrah for Dal- 
las!” these children’s children have created a 
Master Plan which, even more emphatically, 
shouts the same sentiment. The traits that 
motivate that Master Plan are certainly as old 
as the city itself. 


Inheritance 
By Arthur M. Sampley 


F MY SON sleeps in mud, then let it be 
In roadside ditches, and if he must lie 
With no more cover than this quilt of sky 
Then be it warmer sky than covers me. 
If he must stagger, let it be from drink; 
If he must bleed, let blood at county fairs ; 
Let him lie home at night and get him heirs 
That will not curse him when they learn to think. 


Thus spoke my father, sobered by the rain 
And by the hot steel whistling past his head, 
But lived because some shots are bound to miss, 
Went home, grew fat, and did not think again 
Of me, who in this storm of falling lead 

Swear that my son shall never die like this. 
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How do we look to visiting South Americans? In this report, written 
for his own people, a distinguished Brazilian gives his honest reaction 
to our manners, education, sexual morals, family life, and culture. 


SEE 


Ourselves as OTHERS See Us 


By Erico Verissimo 


Adapted from a translation of the final chapter of 
Gato preto em campo de neve (A Black Cat in a 
Snow Field). 


DON’T PRETEND to understand the 
I United States, nor do I know a formula 

that will help me give a complete picture 
of the country. The land of Roosevelt can best 
be compared, I think, to a jig-saw puzzle. If 
all the pieces could be fitted into their proper 
places, an uninterrupted and logical design 
might emerge. But I myself stumbled over 
only a few scattered pieces from the puzzle, 
and I will attempt to assemble those. 

Like children, the Americans love dancing, 
pleasures, bright colors, adventure stories, 
mechanical toys, and light music. They are a 
people totally devoid of a sense of the ridicu- 
lous. Once in a night club in San Francisco, I 
saw a group of fat, gray-haired men of fifty 
put on their respective wives’ hats so that the 
public could choose the “most chic.” In Latin 
countries such a thing would hardly be pos- 
sible, for malice, a critical spirit, and horror of 
the ridiculous tend to remove all spontaneity. 
But it must be noted that these “children,” in 
the same spirit of naturalness with which they 
play with mechanical toys, know how to face 
the serious problems of life courageously ; and 
in the face of danger they carry themselves 
with a decision and splendid bravery that are 
not exactly attributes of infants. In this mix- 
ture of childishness and adult spirit lies the 
chief charm of Americans, in my opinion. 
They dance the “swing,” yes, and they act like 
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clowns ; but they know how to construct mon- 
umental buildings, great cities, and factories ; 
and when they begin to fight, they reveal a 
determination to win and a spirit of sacrifice 
that few peoples possess. 

Their spontaneity accounts, perhaps, for 
their worship of the individualistic. People 
who are eccentric or original win the attention 
of the whole country. Their exploits appear in 
the daily papers, the magazines, and the news- 
reels. They are regarded as clowns or as na- 
tional heroes. These individuals, however, are 
tens in the midst of millions. The mass of the 
population is composed of people who are nor- 
mal, industrious, and happy—with a methodi- 
cal happiness that never interferes with work- 
ing hours. 

As literary material, Americans are not in- 
teresting, but they are agreeable—at times the 
best company in the world. Sincere, incapable 
of treachery or violence, they never like to in- 
volve themselves in the lives of others. 

Balanced against these excellent character- 
istics are traits that do not fill me with enthusi- 
asm. At a certain point on my trip, I began to 
feel a distaste for the monotony found in the 
“human landscape.” For instance, I dined 
with nearly seventy professors in a univer- 
sity. All were dressed alike, had more or less 
the same manners, ideas, and stories, liked the 
same food, spoke in the same manner, and did 
or did not know the same things. It was prac- 
tically the same with the women and young 
people who came to my lectures and spoke 
with me afterward. The mania for standard- 
ization, born of the demands of complex mod- 
ern life, has created a tendency toward arti- 
ficiality in a people spontaneous by nature. 

The country has no classes in a political, 
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sociological, or philosophical sense, but there 
are economic levels. It has been said that 
America is governed by sixty families (many 
of them illustrious) that dominate the world 
of politics, finance, industry, and commerce 
and control the majority of newspapers and 
radio stations. It is claimed that they form 
public opinion in accordance with their inter- 
ests and give millions and millions of dollars 
to universities, museums, art galleries, and 
foundations with the idea of reducing their in- 
come taxes and at the same time securing 
favorable publicity in their newspapers and 
through their radio stations. These industrial 
barons are pictured as living a magnificent 
life: they own many palatial houses, automo- 
biles, yachts, and airplanes, and waste fabu- 
lous sums on parties. But this is not a true 
picture of America. 

The rich are encountering more and more 
restrictions and obstacles that impose heavy 
and increasing taxes on their incomes; and 
everything leads me to believe that in the post- 
war world plutocracy will have its wings cut, 
for the simple reason that it is responsible in 
great part for the difficulties over which 
humanity is fighting and the situations that 
create great wars. Brazilians should note that 
American laws do not grant privileges to any 
class or make distinctions in social position. 

The recent trend is to increase salaries and 
lower working hours, though the war econ- 
omy tends to alter this picture. In Europe the 
word worker suggests a man poorly dressed, 
wearing a coal-black cap, with bad teeth, bad 
health, and somber appearance. In the United 
States, on the contrary, workers dress de- 
cently, live in good houses equipped with the 
latest devices, and feel no shame in being 
laborers. Men who grow rich boast that they 
have been laborers, and often mix with the 
laboring class. On his side, the laborer regards 
the millionaire as an example to be imitated. 

But this does not mean that there are not 
struggles and misunderstandings between 
employers and employees. Since liberty of 
thought and expression exists, however, these 
struggles in the majority of cases do not re- 
sult in physical violence. Here and there, 
spread throughout the country, are little in- 
fernos that we hear about through the thea- 
ter, the novel, and the motion picture ; but the 
government is trying to solve all the social and 


economic problems in the most humane and 
effective way. If we should weigh the good 
qualities and the defects of the United States 
with an impartial spirit, we would discover 
that the favorable balance is substantial. 

On the unfavorable side, racial prejudice is 
an outstanding example. I cannot say that the 
Negro is maltreated there. Lynching cases 
have diminished greatly in recent times. How- 
ever, the Negroes are segregated and live in a 
position of inferiority. Incredible as it may 
seem to us, there are still racial purists in 
America. There is no organized movement, 
but vague racial feelings are in the air. For 
example, census reports and the population 
figures in the almanacs will tell us that a cer- 
tain city has so many thousand whites, so 
many thousand Mexicans, Greeks, and other 
races. You must have observed in novels and 
films that a Chinese or native girl from Hawaii 
never marries an American Marine—such a 
union would not be agreeable to a public that 
detests miscegenation. In New York and Chi- 
cago I noticed slight traces of anti-Semitic 
feeling. I also heard the term “Dago” used 
for the smooth black-haired type, the classical 
figure of the gigolo, though I must confess I 
never saw the term in literature. However, the 
truth is that such derogatory terms exist. On 
the other hand, I found a large number of 
Americans of both sexes who have no prej- 
udice against any race or color. 

To me the pace of life in the great cities 
such as New York and Chicago is disconcert- 
ing. Americans, more than any other people 
in the world, desire to be happy—to make life 
agreeable, easy, amusing, and comfortable. In 
order to obtain comfort and entertainment, 
money is necessary. To secure money, one has 
to regulate work. Therefore, organization is 
necessary, and organization has much to do 
with time. “Time is money”—this is the ter- 
rible war-cry of a materialistic civilization. 
Since time is money, Americans try to save 
time ; to save time, they simplify things ; sim- 
plification leads to standardization; and, be- 
hold, a formula for everything—for eating, 
for talking, for being courteous, for making 
dates, for having faith. 

Perhaps, without undue levity, we can state 
some of these formulas. 

Formula for eating: Man enters restaurant 
(I refer to a typical American food-shop), 
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ing faith. 





“Time is money’—this is the terrible war-cry of a materialistic civilization. 
Since time is money, Americans try to save time; to save time, they simplify 
things ; simplification leads to standardization; and, behold, a formula for every- 
thing—for eating, for talking, for being courteous, for making dates, for hav- 








reads menu, sees numbered luncheons that are 
ready, selects a number, and tells the waiter. 
He knows the exact price of each numbered 
luncheon and sometimes even the kind of vita- 
mins that each food contains. It’s done with 
haste—the waiter is in a hurry, all the world 
is in a hurry, there is no time to lose. “Time is 
money.” “Number Five!” he shouts. If a cus- 
tomer tries to avoid the formulas and make a 
special choice, he runs the risk of creating a 
national problem. 

Formula for being courteous: Haste leads 
to the compression of all feelings of courtesy 
into set phrases. If we are presented to an 
American, whether a waiter at a hot-dog stand 
or a celebrated writer, we use the same for- 
mula. If we jostle anyone on the street, we 
murmur, “Sorry!” and proceed on our way. 

Formula for having faith: The common 
man has no time or disposition to consider the 
problems of the soul—God, death, moral 
codes. Therefore, he makes use of sacred for- 
mulas on which he constructs his religious or 
civic conduct. “I’m an Episcopalian,” he says. 
“My grandfather and my great-grandfather 
were Episcopalians ; why shouldn’t I be?” Or, 
again, “I believe in the Constitution” (a docu- 
ment seldom read). Thousands admire Lin- 
coln, Jefferson, Washington, and other na- 
tional heroes, not because they have read their 
biographies and know what they stood for, 
but because love and respect for these figures 
is a sort of national formula. 

Of course, making appointments in the 
United States is a sacred institution, and to 
forget a date is a mortal sin. Why? Because it 
creates confusion and causes loss of time— 
and, as everyone knows, time can be trans- 
formed into gold, and with gold one can buy 
comfort and happiness. The “date,” then, is 
arranged in accordance with rules and for- 
mulas too numerous to mention. 

There is also a formula for reading. If we 


should give a book of eight hundred pages to 
an inhabitant of a big city, he probably would 
say, “It’s much too long—I haven’t time. 
Make a condensation of the story and come 
back later.” In other words, what he wants 
are just the vitamins of the book—the rest is 
waste. Reader’s Digest and other reviews that 
publish summarized articles are a perfect sym- 
bol of the desire to save time, and to condense 
is an important verb in American life. Amer- 
icans are trying to condense everything— 
books, nourishment, emotions. 

People try to economize words and even 
letters to save time. There is a taste for abbre- 
viations in written and spoken language. 
Newspaper headlines are written in a con- 
densed English that is almost cryptic to a per- 
son not accustomed to them. There are even 
formulas for telegrams and letters, all based 
on the desire to save time and money and to 
avoid any bother to the mind—simply a form 
of economizing. 

Americans must be efficient to win success, 
and for this tremendous reason they are con- 
stantly hectic and struggling to gain time. 
They eat in a hurry, read in a hurry, speak in 
a hurry, write in a hurry, and even have faith 
in a hurry. The point is, the time they save 
with so much pain never materializes. 

However, at times, they weary of formulas, 
and the accelerated pace, and standardization. 
They long then for a new life brimming with 
surprise and adventures, and they choose as 
hero a man or woman who is doing what he 
wishes to do where he wishes to do it—a crea- 
ture, in short, who is what they wish to be. 
From this comes the American worship of 
heroes in history, in the movies, in the theater, 
in books, in sport, and in daily life. 

This same weariness leads them to dream of 
tropical lands. But, since they are so weak in 
geography and have so little time to spend, 
they turn again to formulas. When they read 
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the name Brazil, they picture blue sky, some 
palm trees, a snake on the ground, a Negro 
carrying a sack of coffee to the coast, a play- 
boy dancing the rumba. This is Brazil, the 
land of the picturesque and the romantic. Why 
don’t the magazines and papers give the pub- 
lic a more exact idea of Brazilian life? Igno- 
rance? Not at all. It is because they know the 
public is accustomed to formulas, and they 
fear their readers will not be interested in the 
truth about Brazil. 

Standardization and formulas create an in- 
tense need in American cities: a craving to 
possess personality. To have personality is to 
be different, to defy formulas, to have one’s 
own color, to be a kind of hero. This even 
gives rise in many places to schools of person- 
ality. 

Mass production involves the tendency to 
dehumanize men and make them into strands 
of a large net. Still further, big business con- 
tributes to the standardization that has gone 
so far toward artificializing a people even as 
spontaneous and simple as Americans. Adver- 
tising has become one of the great expressions 
of the life of the country, and American ad- 
vertisements are the most arresting and orig- 
inal that I know—their technique is to call 
constant attention to the extravagant, the dy- 
namic, the shocking. Quite often, however, 
they are moving and beautiful. Frequently, 
Americans use works of art to illustrate their 
advertisements, and—since irreverence is one 
of the characteristics of American advertising 
—we often find a painting of an old master 
used to call public attention to a brand of tooth 
paste or soap or a remedy for perspiration. 
Great designers and painters sell their works 
to advertising agencies. This casual use of 
works of art has its good side : it gives a color- 
ful grace to the pages of magazines, and in a 
way it contributes to the art education of the 
people. In the United States there are com- 
mercial products, personalities, institutions, 
and even sentiments that have been created 
solely by advertising. The great secret of 
American business is to create demands, hab- 
its, and attitudes prepared to accept predeter- 
mined ideas and products. 

These standardizing factors tend to level. 
I saw workers smoking the same brands of 
cigarettes as their employers. In cafeterias and 


popular restaurants I saw men and women 
gathered together from all walks—street-car 
conductors, heads of offices, stenographers, 
actors and singers, laborers. Americans can- 
not be classified by dress, for all are dressed 
alike and with becoming and agreeable sim- 
plicity. The same types of canned foods are 
used by workers, diplomats, senators, and the 
very rich. The low price of magazines and 
newspapers makes them available even to peo- 
ple of the lowest income level. The facilities 
that the government offers through public 
schools, primary and secondary, do not permit 
any citizen to say that he could not afford to 
educate his son. 

The food is generally of the highest possible 
quality. I noticed that Americans take particu- 
lar pride in saying that they are a people who 
eat well. There are many publications devoted 
to the problem of diet, and the idea of vita- 
mins has penetrated the humblest of homes. 
Health problems are regarded seriously by 
the government. Dark, poorly ventilated old 
buildings are being torn down by private com- 
panies in accordance with a plan set up by the 
Federal government. There is an attempt to 
eliminate slums, and to see that the poor of the 
great cities get into the sun and the fresh air. 
There is a general tendency to emphasize that 
the greatest number of people should share 
the comforts, pleasures, and hygiene that 
material progress can provide. One of the rea- 
sons why democracy is possible in the United 
States is the high standard of popular living. 

American education has become standard- 
ized. They teach philosophy, mathematics, and 
physics, but they also offer courses in hotel 
management, embalming corpses, and prepar- 
ing a good lunch. Once I spoke with a young 
man who was proud of having studied at a 
famous university. He was ignorant of geog- 
raphy; he did not know a single name in 
French literature ; he understood little history. 
When I asked him what degree he had re- 
ceived he replied that he had taken a course in 
domestic economy. Others study literature and 
history only as they apply to aeronautics, hy- 
draulics, or decorative art. Life is so complex 
that modern man needs to live five times as 
long as the ancients did in order to learn all 
the things he wishes or needs to know for his 
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daily necessities. This makes specialization a 
necessity. 

Some American students want only a 
diploma to pin on the wall, a degree printed 
on a visiting card, a social background ; others 
enroll because “papa” wishes it. Still others 
are attracted to the campus because they are 
good football or baseball players. On the other 
hand, thousands pay for their studies by work- 
ing as dishwashers, waiters, or cashiers. One 
thing to be recognized is that all these people, 
intelligent or stupid, studious or lazy, learn in 
college—to a greater or lesser degree—how to 
cultivate American ideals, which are based on 
both physical and spiritual liberty. The culti- 
vation of loyalty, sincerity, and social living, 
made wholesome by open windows and phys- 
ical exercise, plays a big part. In short, col- 
leges are real creators of good citizens. Many 
students leave without a knowledge of geol- 
ogy, but with an admirable course in human 
relations. 

This, of course, is inadequate. But of the 
thousands of students who leave the univer- 
sities each year, a number have a solid compre- 
hension of the humanities. And out of this 
group comes, from time to time, a Thomas 
Wolfe, a Thornton Wilder, a V. F. Calverton, 
a Eugene O’Neill. The courses in many of 
these higher schools may be imperfect, but 
whoever wishes to secure a good humanistic 
culture will find abundant opportunities. Let 
us not forget that the United States has muse- 
ums, art galleries, and libraries, many of which 
are as important and rich as those of Europe. 
There are nearly 900 institutions of higher 
learning in the country with an enrollment of 
nearly 1,500,000 students of both sexes. The 
donors who maintain many of these institu- 
tions give annually nearly $20,000,000. The 
number of volumes in the university libraries 
approximates 70,000,000. 

Nevertheless, the cultural level of America 
is lower than in the cultivated countries of 
Europe. But it is high enough if we take into 
account the age of the United States and, 
particularly, the nature of its spirit. There 
are men who occupy high positions (even 
chairs in universities) who are ignorant of 
geography and literature. There are few who 
could sit around a table in a café and talk 
brilliantly on varied subjects. In general, their 
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prose is neither versatile nor colorful. Ameri- 
cans are usually informed about practical 
things, but even within this sphere they con- 
centrate on some specific subject. Thus we can 





The small man [in the United 
States] impressed me most favor- 
ably. He is courteous with natural 
gentleness and without theatricality; 
he is a friend of order and acts with a 
good will that is moving. I might find 
a Russian or Italian or Spaniard who 
would be more interesting to me— 
who might have more appeal as a 
human, dramatic, and noteworthy 
person—but if I had to choose netgh- 
bors among foreign peoples, without 
hesitation I would choose the Ameri- 
can. 











say that an American is “the man who knows 
his business.” A Latin American endowed 
with facility of expression (and few are not!) 
leaves people in the United States amazed at 
the quantity of things he knows and the 
variety of subjects unfolded. But, with the 
American, it is not ideas, but information that 
is discussed. In general, the American speaks 
of painting, but does not paint ; discusses liter- 
ature, but does not write; rides in automo- 
biles, but does not understand the technique 
of gasoline combustion. In the United States, 
women read more than men; and, further- 
more, they interest themselves in cultural sub- 
jects, lectures, art exhibits, and literary dis- 
cussions. The men are more prominent in the 
field of business; in leisure hours, they read 
newspapers, books dealing with their busi- 
ness, and sometimes detective stories. Ob- 
viously, this statement is not absolute. 

In short, the focus of the American spirit 
is practical rather than theoretical. The cul- 
tural level of the nation is high enough, al- 
though measured by European standards it 
is low. A European laborer will know who 
Voltaire or Rembrandt, Michelangelo or Des- 
cartes is. He will be able to distinguish a 
Gauguin from a van Gogh, but he dresses 
poorly and lives in an uncomfortable house. 
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An American laborer does not know for cer- 
tain where Brazil is, and he discovered the 
existence of a person like Pasteur only after 
he saw Paul Muni impersonate him in the 
films. By way of compensation, he lives in a 
good and attractive house, has decent clothes, 
eats well, and may be mistaken on the street 
for a man from a higher economic level be- 
cause of his appearance. 

America is rapidly developing an art and 
literature of her own, led by the sons of im- 
migrants and the nouveau riche and by the 
grandsons of pioneers who have devoted 
themselves to new pioneering in the unex- 
plored fields of art. When the physical geog- 
raphy of America had been explored and 
conquered, novelists began to write on Ameri- 
can life and problems, and no longer dealt 
with purely esthetic, universal problems; 
painters and sculptors, in their turn, discov- 
ered America as a source of theme and in- 
spiration. Books, pictures, and monuments re- 
sulted; in the beginning, they were a little 
disordered and agitated, but today they are 
admirably balanced and alive with tumultuous 
youth. I have the impression that the most 
reliable gauge for estimating the degree of 
artistic maturity of a people is its theater. 
And America has a remarkable theater, a 
theater of ideas and problems, with actors 
and authors of the first rank. If I do not cite 
the names of a hundred painters, designers, 
novelists, dramatists, sculptors, and architects, 
it is because a name means so little when sep- 
arated from the things created by the imagi- 
nation. 

The United States is not very rich in so- 
called serious music, but its folk music is very 
rich. Negroes have contributed much to it. 
The American people adore light music, and 
I see no reason to say they are indifferent to 
the highest musical forms. The country is full 
of great and famous orchestras, among which 
special mention must be made of the Boston, 
Philadelphia, and New York symphonies. 

Curiously enough, the majority of artists 
I saw were people of mixed blood. The pro- 
ponents of racial purity assert that many of 
the evil men who threaten the tranquillity of 
the world at this moment are products of 
mixed blood; and it is true that in miscege- 
nation there always exists a germ of revolu- 
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tion that can express itself either in politics 
or in art. By way of proof of this theory, I 
will say that all the leaders of revolutionary 
esthetic movements in America are men of 
mixed blood. It is not necessary to go beyond 
such names in literature as Theodore Dreiser, 
John Steinbeck, William Saroyan, John Dos 
Passos. The history of early times is repeat- 
ing itself. More than once, men persecuted 
in Europe because of their ideas have come 
in search of New World liberty. Today 
philosophers, scientists, artists, technicians, 
the most notable German designers, painters, 
musicians, and writers have taken refuge in 
the United States. Albert Einstein and Thom- 
as Mann have become American citizens. 
These new elements that are being incorpor- 
ated in American life will enrich its intellect- 
ual inheritance and influence its future course 
by their artistic and philosophic thought. 

The dissolution of the family, one of Amer- 
ica’s and the world’s chief social problems, 
has resulted in the United States from eco- 
nomic prosperity, the exaggerated growth of 
the cities, the increase of comforts and pleas- 
ures, and the consequent disappearance of 
customary controls. The moral patterns 
brought over and maintained by Puritans, 
Catholics, Quakers, and other Christian sects 
are forgotten. As skyscrapers increase, men 
are divorced from the land. The battles for 
money are dramatic ; men are stupefied. There 
is no time to search one’s conscience. The 
panorama of life presented each day by news- 
papers, movies, magazines, and radio creates 
in people a kind of amorality that at times 
approximates immorality. Husbands are pre- 
occupied with business appointments, proj- 
ects, dinners, and plans. Woman are busy 
with committees, teas, and social futilities. 
Children are absorbed in school and college 
activities. The principles that always guided 
family life are neglected. 

Apartment life in cities is slowly abolishing 
the pleasure of living—of having a flower 
garden, an orchard, a vegetable garden, of 
knowing the smell of earth and trees, of en- 
joying simple things. Distances and “social 
obligations” prevent parents and children 
from coming together around the table for 
lunch. Thus members of a family gradually 
grow farther apart from each other, develop 
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egotistic feelings, treat one another like 
strangers, and end up in indifference. The 
distance to a final separation is short, and di- 
vorce comes easily. During my trip I met men 
and women who had been married four times, 
and many of them had a child from each mar- 
riage. The result of all this complication for 
the future is unpredictable. 

The disintegration of the family takes place 
principally in the large cities, which account 
for some 25,000,000 of the population. 
Among the remaining 105,000,000, we can 
find many thousands who have their estab- 
lished plan of living and who still value the 
family. Home life does exist in the United 
States; there are people who, for religious 
or personal reasons, oppose divorce. In gen- 
eral, the Americans adore home. A fine 
domestic tradition exists among them—a tra- 
dition shown in holidays such as Christmas, 
Thanksgiving, and Easter, and in lullabies 
and other songs for various family occa- 
sions. There are one hundred magazines dedi- 
cated to domestic art. The richness of chil- 
dren’s literature indicates the regard for fam- 
ily feelings among Americans. I know many 
families who regard the moral patterns of 
their ancestors — Protestant, Catholic, or 
Quaker—very highly. The large majority of 
Americans disapprove of Hollywood morals. 

The small man impressed me most favor- 
ably. He is courteous with natural gentleness 
and without theatricality; he is a friend of 
order and acts with a good will that is moving. 
I might find a Russian or Italian or Spaniard 
who would be more interesting to me—who 
might have more appeal as a human, dramatic, 
and noteworthy person— but if I had to 
choose neighbors among foreign peoples, 
without hesitation I would choose the Ameri- 
can. He is a type who does not meddle in the 
lives of others and who is not accustomed to 
trespassing on the property of others. 

I cannot say categorically that America is 
a Protestant country, but its origins are Prot- 
estant without doubt, and the majority of 
people who go to church belong to different 
Protestant denominations. But, if each of 
these denominations is considered as a unit, 
we would see that no one of them has more 
followers than Catholicism, which counts 
22,000,000 believers. The State does not take 
part in religious questions nor place the least 
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restriction on any. It gives as much liberty 
to Protestants as to Catholics, to Jews as to 
Christians. I maintain that the gospels exert 
a great influence over American life. Directly 
or indirectly, more or less, the people live ac- 
cording to the teachings of the Bible, from 
which phrases are constantly quoted. 

As a general rule, the American does not 
like to discuss sex problems in public. He 
does not boast about sexual relations before 
marriage; he regards them, however, with 
indulgence. The percentage of men who have 
mistresses is a minimum. When marriage is 
unsuccessful and the husband ceases to be 
interested in the wife, or vice versa, or when 
incompatibilities arise, man and wife resort 
to divorce. Literature and anecdote are alive 
with stories of husbands who have amorous 
escapades and of businessmen who, traveling 
to other cities to take part in conventions, take 
beautiful secretaries with them. The aspects 
of the problem are multiple, and I could almost 
say that in nonreligious circles no dramatic 
importance or sinful quality is attached to the 
sexual act. 

In large numbers of nonreligious families 
there exists no taboo of virginity. Many times 
the daughters know physical love in college 
through their “boy friends.” They hardly 
ever marry the first man they know, and later 
the husband does not ask questions. Prostitu- 
tion is prohibited by the laws of the country ; 
it exists clandestinely, but to a very minor de- 
gree as compared with other countries. ( Note 
that I am explaining honestly the facts of the 
situation.) The great majority of American 
women are economically independent, and so 
they do not have to yield their bodies to lovers 
or sell themselves promiscuously. 

Co-education has many fervent supporters 
and many enemies. It has prevailed in the 
United States for more than three genera- 
tions, and I am not honestly able to say wheth- 
er the final results are good or bad. From 
the pedagogical point of view, it causes a cer- 
tain inequality in classes, since women learn 
things more quickly than men and have a 
more lively intelligence. But I do not con- 
sider this a mighty criticism against co-educa- 
tion. I find the more serious aspect of it in 
the relations between the sexes. Boys and girls 
between fifteen and twenty years of age are 
absorbed with each other, enjoy the most abso- 
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lute liberty, go out together between classes, 
stay where they wish, do what they please. 
Outside of college, they are together at 
movies, at dances, in parks, without the least 
restriction. (I should admit that the religious 
families do not give so free a rein to their 
children.) The result, in a majority of cases, 
is a premature love relationship or, rather, 
a relationship of free instinct, reflecting cu- 
riosity chiefly; it is not based on any legiti- 
mate or profound affection, and it lacks the 
social and economic support to make imme- 
diate marriage possible. 

When women live in the company of men 
(and vice versa), a spirit of camaraderie 
grows up between the sexes, free from the 
inhibitions that make men and women hesi- 
tant in their relations with one another. It is 
very significant that, in spite of the license 
that exists in certain American university 
groups, co-education does not produce pro- 
miscuity. It merely gives a young man the op- 
portunity to meet a young woman who seems 
to him his ideal, and the liberty to satisfy 
his impulses and his sexual curiosity. 

The typical American woman is, in gen- 
eral, very eugenic. Women are tall, athletic, 
healthy, and friends of life and of the open 
air. I do not mean to say that there are no 
short, fat, ugly, or sickly women. If we resort 
to caricature, we could divide the life of 
American women into five distinct phases: 

1. From birth up to five years, they are 
seen in a carriage pushed either by the father 
or by a nurse. 

2. From five to ten, they go to eat ice-cream 
cones in the company of other boys and girls 
in parks or gardens or on the way home from 
school. 

3. From fifteen to eighteen, they go to col- 
lege, have a “boy friend,” and think of mar- 
riage or a career. 

4. Between twenty and twenty-four they 
marry and then disappear from the scene to 
spend their time in taking care of a house, a 
husband, and children. 

5. At forty, when the children are grown 
and the husband is interested in secretaries 
and chorus girls, they appear in social work 
or as members of charitable committees and 
literary societies, They provide ravishing food 
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for their husbands, and they frequent lecture 
halls. 

This is clearly a caricature, but funda- 
mentally it is also a formula, and as such is 
dangerous. The important thing to observe is 
that women are important in national life: 
they are influential in literature, politics, and 
at times in business; in a way, the success of 
a book, film, or play depends on their opinion. 

The horror of morbid things—a horror 
that shuts out all words, images, or ideas that 
suggest death or illness—is another Ameri- 
can trait. Pharmacies like ours, dedicated ex- 
clusively to the sale of medicine, are rare in 
the United States. The cemeteries I visited 
are really parks; and, in general, the dead 
are entombed in funeral vaults that are free 
from all gloomy ceremonies. During my trip 
I did not meet a single person dressed in 
mourning. Another curious thing: there are 
cemeteries that advertise as though they were 
theaters, entertainment parks, or clothing 
stores. In California, there is one that has 
on its central gates a colored neon sign. 

Another outstanding trait of the national 
psychology is “the bump of curiosity.” Amer- 
icans cannot be called a people avid for cul- 
ture, in the best sense of the word; but they 
have a great desire for information. They 
wish to know things, to treasure facts, to ac- 
cumulate practical or merely curious informa- 
tion. They impart, and they ask for, informa- 
tion with interest and good will. 

The marvelous net of highways and com- 
munication facilities is America’s chief point 
of interest. The highways are really streets 
and exist in great profusion throughout the 
country. Before war-time restrictions inter- 
vened, to go from one ocean to the other was 
easy; cars and gasoline were cheap. One 
traveled with as much comfort as on the rail- 
roads. Travel by bus was relatively cheap 
and popular. These means of communication 
have contributed in a powerful way to the 
economic development and the spiritual unity 
of the country. 

One symbol of America’s free discussion 
of ideas and information is the Round Table, 
which is also a symbol of equality. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago initiated the “Round 
Table,” a weekly meeting of notable figures 
from the world of science, industry, art, 
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politics, and philosophy for free discussion 
of matters of general interest. Other institu- 
tions have organized their Round Tables, and 
the discussions are broadcast over the nation. 
The result has been admirable. They clarify 
many subjects; they resolve problems; the 
public feels both pleasure and honor in par- 
ticipating in these discussions, and it is not 
rare that a man in the street is asked to take 
a direct part in them. 

With all these qualities, America is self- 
centered. “Hitler had to launch a war in 
Europe to have your citizens recognize our 
existence as human beings,” I said recently. 
As a matter of fact, the Pan-American fever 
has its ridiculous aspects. The United States 
ignored us for hundreds of years. They saw 
us only as customers. Suddenly they took to 
creating good-neighborhood, as Hendrik 
Van Loon phrased it well. But one has to 
recognize this indisputable fact : The relation- 
ship between our country and the United 
States is developing a more human character, 
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a more comprehensive friendship, and a more 
solid basis of agreement. I see no reason why 
nations should not exchange smiles, bouquets 
of flowers, and exclamations of love out of 
simple courtesy. And I am sure that interna- 
tional relations rest not only on economic 
bases but on spiritual bases also. 

I do not deny that the United States has 
committed great errors in the past, nor that 
even today it is not confronted by serious 
problems. I see in the American scene men, 
ideas, and customs that offend me. I reaffirm, 
however, my sympathy with and my confi- 
dence in this admirable people of good will 
and courage. Everything leads me to believe 
that if they maintain the American dream— 
if they can preserve through these tempes- 
tuous days their ideals of humanity, equality, 
and fraternity, so ridiculed by advocates of 
brute force—we may hope much from the 
New World which will arise after this war— 
a new world to be constructed by all the 
peoples of the Americas. 


Consoling Thought 


Y MOTHER took me along when she was calling on a neighbor whose 
husband had died. I was just a small boy, and the occasion was very 


impressive to me. Someone led us into the dim parlor where the dead man 
lay in his coffin and then, without much delay, back to the sunny dining 
room where all the women of the neighborhood were sitting about, chatting 
pleasantly but in subdued tones. The widow was present. 

Finally one gaunt, elderly woman, consoling the bereaved wife, spoke 
up cheerfully. “Well,” she said, “you have one thing to be thankful for, 
anyway—that it wasn’t one of the children.” 

The widow looked up brightly. “Yes,” she said, dabbing at her eyes for 
a moment. “Yes, that’s right.” 

Being a mere male myself, I have never forgotten the strange mixture 
of amusement and horror that swept over me at that revelation —G.B. 











Agro-industrial programs—like the one at Clewiston, 
Florida—are showing the way. The forests and farms 
of the Southwest present tremendous new possibilities. 


The Chemurgic Future of 
the Southwest 


By Victor H. Schoftelmayer 


OWHERE can the two basic indus- 
N tries — agriculture and the chemical 

industry—develop a better co-opera- 
tive program than in the great Southwest. 
A region of high solar activity and sufficient 
rainfall, it has the characteristics necessary 
to meet the requirements of most of the car- 
bohydrate crops. It also has vast areas suit- 
able for large-scale mechanized operations. 
The combination of these assets makes the 
Southwest peculiarly adapted to an agro-in- 
dustrial program of major importance. 

Under the impact of war and its disloca- 
tions, a new relationship between the great 
organic chemical industries and agriculture is 
rapidly developing. Discoveries during the 
war, many of course accidental, will further 
the trend. 

To insure the materialization of future co- 
operation—and to profit from it—Southwest- 
ern agriculture must put itself into a position 
where it can supply to industrial plants a wide 
range of raw materials that were undreamed 
of twenty years ago. And the Southwest is 
capable of meeting this dynamic challenge. 
Despite shortages of machinery and man- 
power, there has been a sensational expansion 
of the most modern power farm equipment, 
which makes possible vastly increased pro- 
duction of crops of many kinds. In Texas 
alone there are today nearly 200,000 farm 
tractors, with their complementary equip- 
ment, capable of tilling from two to four 
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rows at a time. With this machinery, millions 
of acres of the level land in the Southwest can 
be made to produce millions of tons of proper 
crops for industrial uses. 

Possessing good roads, rapid communica- 
tion, adequate machinery, and proper infor- 
mation, we should have no difficulty in chang- 
ing from traditional crops to those that indus- 
try can use. The motive, if the capitalistic 
system endures, will be profit. The ability 
to shift from one crop to another will, for 
the first time in half a century, make agri- 
culture dynamic rather than static. This will 
put it permanently in a better bargaining posi- 
tion, for farmers will be able to plant be- 
cause of a definite need and will not have to 
plant the same old crop whether it will sell 
or not. 

Inertia, based upon old established customs 
and habits, is the main barrier. If, for in- 
stance, the farmer insists upon looking at an 
ear of corn only as a suitable food for men 
or animals, he will be disregarding the path 
to the future. 

In the work of bringing agriculture and in- 
dustry into closer relationship, much has al- 
ready been done by four great regional re- 
search laboratories at New Orleans, at 
Peoria, Illinois,at Philadelphia,and at Albany, 
California. Private laboratories, from coast to 
coast, have also made important additions 
to scientific knowledge. Their research has 
shown the great possibilities inherent in the 
establishment of processing plants in the 
midst of areas capable of supplying basic raw 
materials from farm and forest. 
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In the co-operative development of agri- 
culture and industry, carbohydrates must 
occupy a pivotal position. These ever-renew- 
able sources of human and animal food and 
energy—cellulose, starch, and sugar — were 
long overlooked as primary industrial raw 
materials. Now they are about to enter upon 
a postwar era of chemical uses that will fur- 
nish the greatest of opportunities to the 
Southwest. 

Corn is a carbohydrate crop; so are grain 
sorghums, sugar cane, sugar beets, rice, Irish 
and sweet potatoes. All are important possi- 
bilities for industrial use. The greatest single 
source of carbohydrates, however, will be 
our forests. Too long considered only as mate- 
rial for building, wood has in more recent 
years become the chief source of newsprint. 
Now it is also going to be the source of many 
other essential products. 

The wide use of carbohydrates as a source 
of synthetic materials is a simple repetition 
of Nature’s highly complicated process — 
the process by which sunlight, carbon, and 
oxygen from the air are converted by the aid 
of chlorophyll into new plant growths and 
by which decayed plant growth is reconverted 
into new plant forms. 

Actually, there is little difference between 
the hydrocarbons — petroleum, natural gas, 
and coal—and the carbohydrates. For ex- 
ample, a research scientist two years ago 
made petroleum from weeds and other plants. 

An East Texas pine (there are 200,000,000 
acres of piny woods along the Gulf coast) 
contains about seventy-five per cent cellulose 
and twenty-five per cent lignin, which ce- 
ments the cellulose together. The cellulose 
can be made into all sorts of paper products, 
from the finest paper to the toughest cartons, 
which will withstand even the action of salt 
water. If further refined, it can be fashioned 
into fabrics sheerer than silk. The rayon in- 
dustry is rapidly turning to wood cellulose, 
instead of cotton, because it can be bought 
for approximately six cents a pound. While 
cotton continues to be pegged at about twen- 
ty cents a pound, the wood or alpha cellulose 
is dropping in price all the time because of 
improved techniques of production. 

Wood itself, by chemical processing, is 
being made stronger and stronger. By ce- 


menting thin veneers of almost any kind of 
wood together, industry is producing struc- 
tural materials that are rapidly replacing older 
materials. Plywood boats, airplane bodies and 
wings, and many other products are serving 
both in war and in civilian use, thereby re- 
placing needed steel, aluminum, and copper. 
In addition, the chemical treatment dispenses 
with the need for painting or varnishing. 

Perhaps the most interesting use of wood 
is as a source for sugar—perhaps the greatest 
potential source. For example, the waste saw- 
dust around the great lumber mills—which 
is often burned under the boilers or allowed 
to rot outside—contains countless pounds of 
pure sugar equal in quality to that which is 
found on the dinner table. In addition, there 
is left about half as much lignin, for which 
many uses have already been found and many 
more undoubtedly will be found. 

If this sugar is not needed to replace the 
supply that comes from sugar cane, it can be 
converted into ethyl alcohol for industrial 
uses. Ethyl alcohol, being the chemical indus- 
try’s most widely used solvent, is indispen- 
sable to the growth of a permanent industrial 
economy. The importance of this product is 
indicated by the quantity used. During the 
height of the war effort, America alone con- 
sumed over 600,000,000 gallons, most of it 
as a base for explosives. It is also used as a 
source of butadiene in the making of Buna S. 
synthetic rubber. The above quantity, how- 
ever, compares to a normal production before 
the war of about 150,000,000 gallons, includ- 
ing that used for beverages. 

In normal times, about twenty-five per cent 
of the alcohol produced goes into protective 
coatings such as lacquers, ethyl acetate, nitro- 
cellulose, etc.; about thirteen per cent into 
synthetic plastics such as cellulose acetate; 
twelve per cent into acetate rayon and other 
synthetic fibers, dyes, and intermediates; 
eleven per cent into tetraethyl lead ; seven per 
cent into drugs and medicinals ; four per cent 
into food preparations ; fourteen per cent into 
toiletries, denaturants, and similar products. 

Far-seeing scientists believe, however, that 
in a few years the nation will be producing 
not a few hundred million gallons of ethyl 
alcohol but tens of billions. So far, it is the 
basic solvent and the most versatile raw ma- 
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terial that goes into the manufacture of plas- 
tics, synthetic rubber, motor fuel, and hun- 
dreds of other needed products. 

And the use of sugar from wood cellulose 
does not stop even here. By combining yeast 
with the sugar, science has produced a nutri- 
tious protein food. This process requires, 
however, a particular form of yeast that was 
found only after thousands of experiments. 

The production of protein foods from yeast 
has many possibilities. Several distillers have 
already perfected processes for converting the 
yeast itself, when mixed with molasses and 
water, and treated with ammonia, into pure 
protein. The product resembles beefsteak in 
food value and is much lower in cost, approxi- 
mately one-fifth. Both the Army and Navy 
have been supplied with this protein; and 
many uses for it, particularly as a livestock 
food, are predicted after the war. 

With the challenge that the carbohydrates 
offer for the future, the Southwest, in de- 
veloping its co-operation between agriculture 
and industry, may take lessons from what the 
United States Sugar Corporation is doing at 
Clewiston, Florida. Deep in the Everglades, 
where some of the world’s most fertile soils 
abound, vast drainage operations plus a scien- 
tific balancing of plant food for various types 
of soils have brought about the highest per- 
acre yields of carbohydrate crops ever re- 
corded in this country. 

A test yield of 1,088 bushels of sweet po- 
tatoes per acre on muck land and yields of 
thirty-six to sixty tons of sugar cane per 
acre, with peak yields of ninety-eight tons 
per acre, give an idea of how science can come 
to the aid of agriculture in producing maxi- 
mum crop yields, whether carbohydrates or 
proteins. 

Under the fierce rays of the Florida sun, 
with the atmospheric moisture of a peninsula 
bounded on one side by the Atlantic Ocean 
and on the other by the Gulf of Mexico, 
plant growth is simply astonishing. 

But the most significant thing about the 
United States Sugar Corporation’s agro-in- 
dustrial effort is that for the first time in the 
history of the Deep South, industry and agri- 
culture have worked together under one man- 
agement along the most scientific lines. Under 
the guidance of the head of the corporation, 


Clarence Bitting of New York, a man of 
vision and daring, an integrated enterprise in 
which all the agricultural and industrial values 
of crops and products are fully exploited is 
setting a new pattern. A $7,000,000 starch 
plant, the most modern in all America, is 
ready to produce 50,000,000 pounds of com- 
mercial starch from a variety of white sweet 
potato known as L-45, a product of the noted 
Dr. Julian C. Miller, plant breeder of Louisi- 
ana State University. 

Since this nation in normal years imports 
up to 600,000,000 pounds of cassava and 
other root starches from the South Seas, the 
importance to our agriculture and industry 
is evident if, as chemurgy promises, the sweet 
potato can give us as high a quality of starch 
at home. The producers assert that they are 
not asking for a tariff. They are not afraid of 
foreign competition because of their superior 
technical skills. 

The Clewiston starch plant is modeled upon 
the experimental starch plant at Laurel, Mis- 
sissippi, operated by a farmer co-operative 
with the active assistance of the United States 
Department of Agriculture and its research 
scientists, notably Dr. H. S. Paine and Dr. 
F. H. Thurber. The latter served as scien- 
tific consultant to the sugar corporation in 
building their starch plant. 

That this well may be the beginning of a 
great agricultural-industrial program, which 
could be duplicated in the Southwest, goes 
without saying. It takes courage and vision, 
as well as capital and a combination of scien- 
tific and practical knowledge, to launch large 
enterprises in which an integration of crop 
production and processing in all its phases can 
be carried to profitable conclusion. The whole 
country will watch the agro-industrial ex- 
periment of the United States Sugar Corpo- 
ration, which is not by any means confining 
itself to raising and processing sugar cane 
and sweet potatoes, but is engaged in a wide 
industrial-utilization program that may point 
the way to a better balance between agricul- 
ture and industry. 

The Southwest must be alert to profit from 
the experiments at Clewiston and to make 
use of the mass of technical knowledge now 
being accumulated through chemurgic re- 
search. The possibilities are tremendous. 
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A one-man pullman conversation 


I want to sell Washington—that ts, I 
mean I want to stop alot of these infernal 
lies that circulate among good people... 


Washington Is a Swell Place! 


By Jesse Stuart 


ENTLEMEN, just as soon as I get 
G my cigar lit, I’ll be with you again... 

I don’t think you know about Wash- 
ington. There’s a lot of unfair talk about 
Washington on the trains. I can speak for 
Washington because I was born there and 
I’ve lived there all my life. I think it’s finer 
than any city I’ve ever visited. I know it’s the 
best city I’ve ever lived in. It’s just too bad 
that all this infernal talk has started about 
Washington. 

Now you take that crazy cartoon published 
here awhile back. I got so mad that I planned 
to write the cartoonist a letter. And then I 
thought it best to leave well enough alone and 
to consider the source. Maybe some of you 
gentlemen remember it. I may be wrong when 
I describe it to you, for I didn’t look very 
long at it. But, well as I remember, there were 
three men in the same bed in a hotel room, and 
they woke up and introduced themselves to 
each other. Now such stuff as that hurts 
Washington. It’s not so bad to see a man car- 
tooned. But it looks bad to see your home 
town bamboozled. 

Of course, Washington is a little crowded. 
It’s not like it used to be. . . not like it used to 
be in the horse and buggy days. I can remem- 
ber them. I can remember when Washington 
was like a big country town... just a lovely 
big country town. I can remember the old 
wooden houses, the old-time fire engines, and 
the big two-horse surreys with fringed cur- 
tains around the sides. Yes, I can remember 
all of that. I can remember when the cherry 
trees along the Potomac were much smaller 
than they are today. And, don’t you know, 
I’ve heard rumors that a lot of people wanted 


to cut these trees down. I tell you, there’s too 
much talk about Washington. And it comes 
from some mighty fine people. 

Just like on this pullman, as you gentlemen 
know, I was sitting very quietly smoking my 
cigar and reading my paper when I heard the 
name “Washington.” You remember I didn’t 
raise my face from my paper until I heard the 
name of my city. And I can tell you it’s not 
the first time I’ve heard the name Washing- 
ton. Everywhere I’ve been, people have been 
talking about Washington, and it gets under 
my skin. 

A lot of people don’t understand. They 
come to Washington to live, and they talk 
about it. I can’t understand why they live in 
Washington and make a living and then go out 
and talk about it. I’ve got more pride myself 
than to doa thing like this. Maybe it’s because 
I was born in Washington and I’ve sorta seen 
the city grow up in my lifetime. 

And now we’ve got a lot of inferior people 
—people of inferior mental calibre... and I 
don’t like to say this about my fellow country- 
men—that go around over the country talk- 
ing about Washington. And they say some 
awful things that when they once get going 
from tongue to tongue, it’s hard to get ’em 
stopped. Just like I told you awhile ago when 
I broke in on your conversation. I just couldn’t 
stand to hear a lot of rumor mongering with- 
out breaking in on your conversation. I hope 
you gentlemen will pardon my interruption 
now that I’ve started. 

When I defend my city like I am doing with 
you gentlemen, I try to tell about the beautiful 
streets and the trees along these streets. And 
all of a sudden some wise guy will start laugh- 
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ing about the streets and ask me if I’ve ever 
driven a car in Washington. And I’ll tell ’im 
yes. And then he starts a lot of stuff about the 
avenues running into the streets from all 
angles. And I tell him there was a superbrain 
back of the streets. I try to explain to the nut- 
head they were arranged so if the Capitol were 
ever attacked we could shoot down the ave- 
nues with grapeshot. I tell him we could de- 
fend our Capitol street by street. This nuthead 
will put in his jib and say this grapeshot idea 
of defense is outmoded and the superbrain 
didn’t have foresight into the future. He says 
in this day and time if the city is ever attacked, 
it will be by something hotter than grapeshots. 

People will even go so far as to cuss our 
streets and, when they do this, I tell ’em they 
ought to get to hell out of Washington. We 
don’t have any use for such people. They talk 
about our streets where you can make a left 
turn and the streets where you have to go 
straight and can turn neither right nor left. 
And they gripe about their having to drive all 
over town before they can find a place to park. 

I politely told one of these zanies on the 
pullman once that our streets were well 
marked and he should be able to read the signs 
before he was allowed to drive a car. If he 
couldn’t read, he was liable to get hurt. Then 
he came back at me with a lot of vicious talk. 
He said the fog in Washington was so thick 
of mornings that a driver couldn’t read the 
signs and numbers even if he had a spyglass 
and time enough to try. 

Now, what can you do with a fellow like 
this? How can you talk to him, gentlemen? 
You know a zany is some sort of a nut. He is 
one of these wise guys and fun pokers. So I 
start getting away from him. I just ease back 
over the arm of my pullman chair, light an- 
other cigar, and pick up my paper and start 
reading again. 

And then he asks me why the weather man 
writes all those cute little things for the paper 
in Washington. I hear him say that the con- 
stant changing of Washington’s weather preys 
on a man’s disposition and that’s why the 
weather man tried to be funny. He almost 
made me lay my paper down when he said the 
weather had made Washington a city of sour- 
pusses. Gentlemen, when man gets to interfer- 
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ing with the weather, I think he’s tramping on 
the toes of God Almighty ! 

I think there are too many people hunting 
for news around Washington. Just a lot of 
nosey people trying to find something to put 
into the paper about us, and once it gets into 
the paper it goes all over the country and gives 
us a bad name. Like that fellow trying to find 
an apartment in Washington who put an ad in 
a paper and signed his little girl’s name to it. 
That ad stirred up a lot of people. Many of 
our good people felt a little bad when a four- 
year-old girl said she’d like to find an apart- 
ment for her parents. Now isn’t that clever? 
That comes from some of these wise people 
trying to be funny. 

I’ve heard that it was a little hard to get an 
apartment or a hotel room in Washington, but 
I don’t see why a person has to carry it to the 
papers. I don’t see anything funny about that. 
Besides, it causes a lot of talking and gives us 
a bad name. It makes people wonder about our 
city. We do have about three times as many 
people in Washington as we had three years 
ago, but don’t forget we’ve got a lot of fine 
buildings for them to live in. Go up in the 
Washington Monument some day and just 
look out over the city at the houses. Then 
you'll see what I’m talking about. You'll see 
as many fine homes in Washington as you'll 
see in any city in the world for its size. 

Wouldn’t it make your heart ache that 
every time you went somewhere on the train 
you heard nice people talking about your city? 
Wouldn’t it hurt you if you heard somebody 
say the inhabitants of your city were starry- 
eyed and visionary? I know we don’t have 
many such men as Casey Jones, John Henry, 
and Paul Bunyan, but we still have a few 
muscle boys repairing ships. I’d have you 
gentlemen, or anybody else in these United 
States, to know that we are not a swarm of 
drones in Washington, D. C. We have the 
cream of the American brain crop gathered in 
Washington. And when I hear somebody 
spouting off at the mouth saying that we are a 
city of drones, I tell him very quickly we are 
a city with important brains. And that’s one 
he can’t answer. That usually floors the wise 
guy! 

And then I put another question right up to 
him. I ask him who owns the Capitol and the 
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WASHINGTON IS 


other beautiful public buildings and monu- 
ments? When I tell him that these buildings 
belong to him and to everybody else in Amer- 
ica, he’s sorta ashamed of himself and wants 
to crawl under the seat. I tell him parts of 
Washington belong to everybody. And it be- 
longs to him. And why should he be going 
around talking about it? Oh, it makes me hot 
under the collar to hear the vicious remarks 
from one of these zanies; yet one often gets 
smart and asks me if I want to buy his share 
of the city. He gets insulting when he says 
he'll sell his part for half price. 

One of these wise guys had the audacity to 
tell me Washington was so crowded that the 
parks are filled with people, from the cool 
days in early spring until the cold days of win- 
ter, where they sit, spark, love, and enjoy a bit 
of fresh air, since they don’t have any other 
place to go. He brought up that we only had 
one theater and it is always sold out a month 
ahead just for any third-rate performance, 
since the people are so hungry for entertain- 
ment—that was why all plays are a success in 
Washington. 

Can you imagine talk like this? I heard this 
talk on a hot July night on a pullman from a 
man who said he lived in Washington and that 
he was glad to be going to a small town where 
he said he wouldn’t have to stand in line to get 
a newspaper, where he would get to see a show 
without somebody sitting on his lap, and 
where he could get a few breaths of small- 
town air. Said he’d been going to the park for 
his entertainment. Said he knew every park 
in Washington and had sat on every bench. 
With my face a little flushed and my cigar 
spouting flames and billows of smoke, I 
politely got up from my seat with my paper in 
my hand and I moved over near this starry- 
eyed wonder. 

I asked him if he were born in Washington, 
and he told me he hadn’t been and that he was 
glad. Then I told him he’d never seen the city 
grow and come of age, that he didn’t have 
Washington at heart in the first place, that he 
was truly a starry-eyed visionary from some 
hicktown who had never seen anything in his 
life. I guess he thought I was a man he didn’t 
want to argue with; for when I started asking 
him to be specific about the parks and to give 
the exact date, hour, and park, he closed up 
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like a terrapin. For I started taking his words 
down on paper. He must’ve thought I was a 
newspaper man. He shook like a leaf. From 
now on, that’s the tactics I use on these zanies. 





Of course, Washington is a little 
crowded. But to think that some car- 
toonist would come out with a petty 
thing like three strangers introducing 
themselves to each other in bed. It’s 
unfair! Listen, gentlemen... 











Everybody in Washington is afraid of a news- 
paper man or a cartoonist. 

Now, gentlemen, don’t be afraid of me! 

I heard you gentlemen talking and, as I’ve 
said, I didn’t want to interfere in your conver- 
sation until I heard you wondering about a 
room in Washington. I heard you talking 
about getting good food and about standing in 
line before you could get it. And I heard one 
of you gentlemen talking about our loaded 
busses and trolleys. I don’t know which one of 
you said he’d heard the people rode on the 
trolleys with their heads stuck out at the win- 
dows on hot days, gasping for fresh air. And 
then he went so far as to say he had heard they 
just about rode on top of each other ... men 
holding their children upon their shoulders to 
keep ’em from being squeezed. I heard one of 
you say when a man squeezed on at the rear 
door, he shoved a man out at the front door. 
And I heard one of you say a ride in a taxi 
was a luxury when you could get it. How 
many thousand taxis do you think we have in 
Washington? Now, this is the kind of talk 
that gets started about my city, your city... 
everybody’s city. 

If you gentlemen will listen to me, I'll give 
you some selling points on Washington. I'll 
admit I’m a businessman and my work is to 
sell. And what is more, I do sell. And I hope 
to be able to sell Washington ...I mean to 
stop a lot of these infernal lies that circulate 
among good people on the pullmans, maybe on 
planes ... I don’t know, for I don’t ride ’em 
... All these tales that get started keep going 
to the ends of the earth. We have a famous 
city known all over the world for its Democ- 
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racy, and we don’t want these stories to follow 
its great and good reputation . .. 

Once when I was talking about our city’s 
being the arsenal for world Democracy, some 
wise nut just across from me laughed like a 
braying jackass. I asked him what was so 
funny, and he said that Washington, though 
it might be the arsenal for world Democracy, 
wouldn’t let its people have a vote. Then he 
tried to get funny with me and rub a lot of 
stuff under my skin about Washington. And, 
finally, I took him by the shirt collar and told 
him I wasn’t a fighting man but he had gone 
about far enough. I told ’im there were a few 
other places in the United States where the 
people couldn’t vote. There were a lot of peo- 
ple around us on the pullman, and I guess that 
he didn’t want a scene any more than I did. I 
put the quietus on him. And when I let go of 
his shirt collar I warned him to be careful how 
he talked in public places about his capital. 

It’s all right, gentlemen, I think, for a man 
to talk about his home city if he does it in a 
nice way. But when it comes to a man going 
around making fun, always popping off at the 
mouth about his capital city, it is enough to 
rile a man’s blood that has grown up in the 
capital city and has his heart in it. It makes 
him want to fight. Even any nut ought to 
know that Washington has not only the brain- 
iest people of these United States but it has 
some of the brainiest people in the world. 
They gather here. And a native of Washing- 
ton, I don’t mean these here-today-and-gone 
tomorrow kind, gets to see these people. And 
though I don’t have a college degree, I’ve got 
more than a college degree right on the streets 
of Washington. It’s here you rub elbows with 
the great. You don’t get to do a lot of talking, 
eating, drinking, smoking with them; but 
almost any one of them, if you can catch him 
in a quiet nook, will give you his autograph. 

Now tell me, gentlemen, where on earth 
will you find another city where you can see 
a motor cavalcade almost any time, day or 
night, going over the city with motorcycle cops 
heading the cavalcade with sirens screaming 
for everything to clear the tracks? You know 
this means somebody important is going out 
over Washington. And our people run to the 
doors and windows when they hear the sirens 
to watch the cavalcade speed past like a bullet. 
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Then to think some cartoonist would come out 
with a petty thing like three strangers intro- 
ducing themselves to each other in bed! 

Just like a fellow going down the street said 
to me the other morning that his little girl 
called it D. C. Washington. And don’t you 
know he laughed when he said that he 
wouldn’t doubt but what his little girl was 
right. He said something about the cart before 
the horse or the horse riding in the cart and 
driving the man—that was Washington. I 
couldn’t make any sense out of what he was 
trying to say. 

Then he spoke of the little blades of grass 
which he said were never cut in Washington. 
He said they tried to reach over the berm of 
the street to catch you by the pants legs. And 
then he said the little innocent birds, and God 
knows we've really got too many of them in 
Washington and we can tell that by their 
signs, lit around on the window sills and tried 
to eavesdrop on people in their offices. Now, I 
knew this stranger I’d met on F Street was a 
Washington zany and I got away from him at 
K Street and butted into him again on Rhode 
Island Avenue. 

Gentlemen, I know good men when I see 
them, and I think they should be properly in- 
formed. I know some of you have never been 
in Washington. You are just going there, and 
I don’t want you to pick up a lot of wild 
rumors. Washington is not so crowded that 
you'll be shoved off the streets. You won’t 
even be shoved or your heels stepped on. You 
will find a place to sleep and some good things 
to eat. And you will see, though maybe only at 
a glimpse, some brainy people. You’ll find we 
are not all dollar-eyed men, starry-eyed vis- 
ionaries or zanies. You'll find a few Casey 
Joneses, Paul Bunyans, and John Henrys. 

Don’t be afraid! 

You will be accorded the rights of a gentle- 
man in this city, where it was once considered 
bad manners to honk your car at another 
driver. People just didn’t do such things. They 
were too well-bred. That’s Washington with- 
out the zanies. 

Look, gentlemen, from your windows! Our 
great city is holding out its venerable, hos- 
pitable arms to greet you. 

Excuse me, gentlemen, if I’ve been a little 
rude. 
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A vivid eyewitness account of a Mexican 
battle—with a surprising and intimate 
picture of one of Mexico’s great presidents. 


Under Fire with Obregon 


By Edward Larocque Tinker 


QO: A SUNNY September afternoon, 


the railroad siding in the small mining 

town of Nacosari, in northern Sonora, 
seemed as busy as a Broadway corner. An 
engine backed in, with a little caboose (that 
looked like a dog shepherding cattle) tagging 
on at the end of a string of freight cars. A 
group of Mayo Indian soldiers in odds and 
ends of blue overalls, khaki coats, sombreros 
and Stetsons were loading horses, in no ten- 
der way, into the box-cars. I waited around to 
see how my chunky, well-turned little mule 
would fare; I had named her La Revoltosa, 
for I learned soon after I had got her in a 
swap for two old horses, that she had kicked a 
blacksmith to death a few months before. 

When her turn came to go into the car, she 
laid back her long ears and balked. No amount 
of hauling and beating could make her move ; 
so, at their patience’s end, the Indios roped 
and threw her, hogtied her feet, and, grabbing 
her by her legs, ears, and tail, dragged her up 
the gangplank. 

Picking up my bridle, blankets, big-horn 
saddle, and a small emergency medical kit, I 
stowed them under a bunk in the caboose, 
where the officers were to ride. Lieutenant 
Kloss was on the roof of the car mounting a 
machine gun; and Colonel Alvaro Obregon, 
the commandant of the column, was on the 
opposite side of the train, surrounded by his 
officers. Bigger and broader than the average 
Mexican, he had a strong, pleasant face and 
an eye that met yours with an expression of 
firmness and decision which relaxed, now and 
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then, into a humorous twinkle. One felt the 
tremendous driving force and physical vitality 
of the man. 

When I asked what time the train would 
start, he said that it would be after seven in 
the evening. 

Madero’s revolution the year before had 
had crossed the Sierra Madres from Chihua- 
hua guerrilla leader, Pascual Orozco, who had 
helped him, was disappointed in his rewards 
and had already started a counter revolution 
to fight the Madero forces. Flying columns of 
his “Red Flaggers,” as they were called, had 
been making raids into Sonora and had dyna- 
mited the railroad bridges of the seventy-mile 
line that connected Nacosari with the border 
at Douglas, Arizona. This meant serious trou- 
ble, for copper ore could not be shipped 
through to the smelters in the United States, 
nor could the necessary supplies be delivered 
to Nacosari to keep the mine running and the 
people fed. Up to then, the Maderista troops 
had done nothing to stop the marauders; to 
make matters worse, two of Orozco’s gen- 
erals, José Inés Salazar and Antonio Rojas, 
had crossed the Sierra Madres from Chihua- 
hua with a column of cavalry and had cap- 
tured El Tigre, an American-owned silver 
mine some miles northeast of Nacosari. They 
had stolen all the silver and looted the com- 
pany store. They were threatening the same 
thing to Nacosari as soon as their men were 
rested up and had recovered from the drunk 
that followed their successes. Obregon, with 
his one hundred and eighty Mayo Indians 
and eight officers, had been sent down by 
Madero to help protect the town. 

Nacosari shivered with excitement, for 
both Mexicans and Americans knew that its 
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capture would mean killing, raping, looting, 
as well as serious damage to the mines. The 
one thing the officials of the company wanted 
to know, when I found them, was, “Will 
Obregon fight ?” 

“Of course he will,” I replied. “Look at the 
decision in his face, see the way he handles 
his men. He’s far and away the best Maderista 
officer I’ve met yet. Besides, they say he has 
fighting blood, that his grandfather was an 
Irish extra-gang boss on the railroad down to 
Hermosillo, and that his name, Obregon, is 
just a Spanish version of O’Brien. He’s not 
going to sit down here and wait for the Red 
Flaggers to attack the town ; he’s going out to 
meet them. Doesn’t that prove he’s a fighter ?” 

After supper, when I went back to the 
train, the Indios were still working, their 
faces glistening with sweat in the light of 
torches, while crowds of miners and their 
wives looked on. At last, everything was 
ready, and the long train pulled out with a 
succession of terrific jerks as Obregon stood 
on the back platform of the caboose, waving 
his hand to the crowd. The landscape slid by, 
the stark, exotic cacti looking strangely spec- 
tral in the cold silver light of the moon. No 
sooner had I dropped off to sleep than a rat- 
tat-tat, right over my head, startled me. Max- 
imiliano Kloss was trying out his machine gun 
on the roof, two feet above me. After a shot 
or two, it stuttered and stopped. But no sooner 
had I dropped off again than Kloss was at it 
once more. This lasted off and on all night. 

In the early morning the train pulled into 
the tiny town of Fronteras, a primitive sta- 
tion with a few streets of straggling adobes. 
Our soldiers gathered sticks and made little 
fires along the right of way to cook breakfast, 
and then unloaded and watered the horses. 
Meanwhile, I went with the officers to a can- 
tina near-by, where we got huevos fritos and 
coffee. Afterwards, Obregon interviewed the 


leading men of the town, and they promised 
to send scouts to find out where the Revolto- 
SOS were. 

The morning was spent wandering around 
the pueblo and talking with the people. At 
midday we returned to the cantina for a bot- 
tle of excellent Mexican beer, and were sitting 
around the little room when a drunken soldier, 
dragging his Mauser by the sights, staggered 
in. Someone ordered him to leave. Suddenly 
enraged, he jerked up his gun and aimed at his 
superior, but another officer was quick enough 
to strike it up and the bullet went wild, crash- 
ing through the mirror behind the bar. 

Just then a villager shouted that one of the 
scouts had come back. Obregon and the rest 
of us hurried out to find a tall, thin Mexican, 
standing beside a lathered horse. He said the 
Red Flaggers had left El Tigre and were 
marching toward Fronteras; that there must 
be at least nine hundred men, all cavalry, and 
that they were just beginning to make camp 
east of the track and about nine kilometers 
north of the town. 

Obregén’s orders made the place come to 
life like an ant-heap when prodded with a 
stick. Some of the officers rushed to round up 
the soldiers, many of whom had scattered 
through the town in search of tequila and light 
pleasures; others routed out the train crew, 
and soon the engine was wildly switching cars 
around until the train was made up with the 
caboose at the front, with Kloss, his machine 
gun, and a crew of three on the roof. Then 
came a long line of open, steel ore cars, with 
the engine pushing from the rear. The fever- 
ish scurrying lasted about an hour, but at last 
Obregon had his little army of one hundred 
and eighty lined up, parallel to the train. Then 
he made them a straight-from-the-shoulder 
talk, in which he said they would be badly out- 
numbered and that those who wished could go 
back to Nacosari and safety. As for him, he 
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what I’d say if captured. An American with a camera was pretty good proof 
that I wasn’t a soldier, but how could I explain my Liiger revolver? ... | 
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had not joined the army to turn his back to 
the enemy, and he called for volunteers to fol- 
low him. Every soldier stepped one pace to the 
front. Then he ordered them into the train. 
They made a run for the cars and scrambled 
over the low sides. Just then the mayor 
showed up with thirty-six citizens, armed with 
nondescript guns, and placed them at Obre- 
gon’s disposal. The Colonel praised their 
patriotism, but advised that they stay as a 
guard for Fronteras. After all, they were not 
soldiers and did not have to go on what would 
of necessity be a dangerous mission. 

I got up on the caboose with Kloss, the 
whistle blew, and the populace shouted, “Viva 
los constitucionalistas! Viva Obregon!” The 
puffing engine, pushing from the rear, started 
the train jerkily, and the Indios in the ore cars 
began to shoot in the air, wasting innumerable 
rounds of precious ammunition. It had all the 
excitement of a Fourth of July celebration, 
spiced by the fear that we’d be shot by the 
celebrators before we got into battle. The fir- 
ing stopped, however, and the men were made 
to lie down so that the train would appear to 
be merely carrying ore from the mines. 

Careful watch was kept on the broken 
ground to the right that swept up to the base 
of the Sierra Madres; and when we got a 
ways out of town, we sighted a body of about 
one hundred horsemen atop a hill. These 
came riding toward the right of way with the 
evident intention of capturing our train. 

Orders were shouted from the caboose, and 
relayed from car to car, so that even before 
we jolted to a stop, the men began to cascade 
over the sides, dodge under the barbed wire 
along the right of way, and open fire. Lieu- 
tenant Castro was ordered to guard the train 
with thirty Mayos; but they were so eager to 
join the fight that he was forced to draw his 
revolver and threaten to shoot anyone who 
deserted his post. I saw this as I dodged under 
the wire to take pictures of our men running 
up the hill. The Mayos loved a fight, and were 
fine, intuitive skirmishers, took cover well, 
and advanced with speed and spirit. Obregon 
kept up with his troops, and this man, a peace- 
able garbanzo farmer six months before, 
showed a dashing and intelligent leadership 
that was to make him a great military figure 
in his country, and eventually its president. 
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As I stopped to take more pictures, I could 
see the Red Flaggers in full retreat up the side 
of the mountain, turning in their saddles 
every now and then to fire. Before sundown, 
there were sounds of horses’ hoofs—a great 
many of them. I couldn’t understand it. None 
of Obregoén’s men were mounted, and I won- 
dered if the Red Flaggers could have turned 
our flank. It was the better part of valor for 
me to hide, so I crouched down in a declivity 
behind some mesquite and cactus, thinking of 
what I’d say if captured. An American with a 
camera was pretty good proof that I wasn’t a 
soldier, but how could I explain my Liger 
revolver ? Was it better to keep it and take my 
chances, or throw it away? It was a damned 
good one and, in those days in Mexico, worth 
its weight in gold. The hoof-beats were com- 
ing nearer and nearer. Human life meant little 
to either side, so I had a vivid picture of being 
shot first and having them find out who I was 
afterwards—a post-mortem that would be of 
no interest to me. The cabalgata had come 
closer and was passing not more than fifty 
feet away. Peeping out, I saw a large number 
of saddled but riderless horses being herded 
along by eight or ten mounted men with their 
rifles strapped to their backs. As neither our 
men nor their attackers had uniforms, it was 
impossible to tell them apart. My only chance 
was to recognize some face. 

Suddenly I breathed again, for I had caught 
sight of the young Mayo who had helped me 
take care of my mule. When they stopped, 
Jestis said the enemy had been completely 
routed and was in full flight back to Chihua- 
hua. Salazar, thinking our train was unarmed, 
had sent out only a small column to capture 
and loot it. The balance of his troops—some 
eight hundred—had made camp and begun to 
cook their lunch, while their horses, terribly 
jaded from the killing trip across the moun- 
tains, had been turned out to get a little feed. 

When the troops that had attacked our 
train came galloping back through the camp, 
hard pressed by our Mayos, everything was 
thrown into confusion, and the rest of Sala- 
zar’s men had grabbed what horses they could 
get, and started on the run. Jésus was taking 
the horses our men had captured back to the 
train. Right behind him was a group of pris- 
oners and our wounded. We had no surgeon, 
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not even a bandage by way of medical sup- 
plies, except a few in my own emergency kit, 
so I decided to wait around to be of assistance. 

Soon a sad little procession appeared. The 
prisoners’ hands were tied behind them, and 
they were roped together on the same reata. 
Knowing the usual fate of the captured, they 
looked dejected, hopeless, and frightened in 
their ragged clothes and leather guarachas. 
Our wounded were brought in on horses, sup- 
ported by some of their companions who had 
joyously transformed themselves into cavalry 
with the help of the newly acquired animals. 
We placed them on the ground by the train, 
and I gave them drinks from my canteen. The 
officer in charge of the train came running 
over, shouting, “Don’t you know it will kill 
them to give them water ?” 

“No!” I answered. “It won’t. Those men 
have been fighting for hours in the blazing 
sun. They must have water.” 

“Well, go ahead, at your own risk,” he re- 
plied, “but if any of them die, you'll be shot 
for murder.” 

“T’ll take my chances,” I said, and finished 
the job, putting a cigarette in the mouth of 
every man who was well enough to smoke. I 
got a pail of hot water from the engine’s 
boiler, dropped bichloride of mercury tablets 
into it, and went to work. My patients showed 
fine courage, and there wasn’t a whimper from 
any of them as I did my unskillful best. One 
poor devil had a bullet through his head. There 
was nothing to do but clean the wound and put 
on a bandage. The next was a nice old ser- 
geant ; he had a nasty hole in his chest, so I 
did what little I could for him. These were the 
two worst cases. I managed to remove with 
my penknife a spent bullet lodged in the 
fleshy part of a man’s leg, and bandaged the 
rest of them and had them carried into the 
cars. 

Turning my attention to the prisoners, who, 
still tied together, were lying on their backs 
pretty well done in, I took care of them as best 
I could. Just as I finished, a soldier came run- 
ning out of the car and said one of the men 
wanted me. I hurried in, afraid the old ser- 
geant was dying, and called, “Quién me 
quiere?” 

“I, senor,” replied a young man who had 
been drilled through the kneecap. “Do me the 
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great favor to take my picture as I am now, 
wounded, fighting for my country.” 

Unfortunately, there was not light enough 
to make a permanent record of his patriotic 
adventure. 

I left the car to have a look at the captured 
horses, and found them too exhausted even to 
try to search for grass. They had been ridden 
nearly to death, and were just a scarecrow 
band of skeletons. Suddenly I saw one of 
them that looked familiar, a blaze-faced chest- 
nut, with three white legs. Running over, I 
saw his brand; and, sure enough, it was my 
pony, “Chinito,” that had been stolen by the 
revolutionaries the year before. He was piti- 
fully thin and the girths had made him so raw 
that I took the saddle off and found a gaping 
hole in his withers that was almost down to 
the bone. It was crawling with white maggots, 
which were eating into the flesh—a horrible 
sight. They were screw worms, the offspring 
of flies that lay their eggs wherever there is 
fresh blood. I realized that some soldier had 
ridden my poor horse for days across the 
passes of the Sierra Madres with his saddle 
pressing on that raw flesh. There was nothing 
I could do but pick the grubs out with a 
pointed stick, and then hurry back to the train 
to see if any answer had been received to my 
request that Obregon permit the crew to carry 
the wounded back to Fronteras. Permission 
had just arrived, and we were about to start 
the engine when four North Americans were 
brought in. They had been taken by the Red 
Flaggers at El Tigre and recaptured by our 
men. We took them aboard and started. 

It was pitch dark by the time we got to 
Fronteras, but the casualties were carried into 
the tiny adobe station and laid on the bare 
floor. My few bandages had given out, and I 
knew there were none in the town; so for a 
minute I was nonplussed. Then I remembered 
that every woman in the pueblecito would 
have a clean white petticoat ready to wear to 
mass on Sunday, so I sent one of the towns- 
men loitering around the station to collect 
them. Soon he came back with a good supply, 
which I tore into strips. This gift of petticoats 
was the only assistance I received from the 
women, for not one of them came to the sta- 
tion to give me a hand. 

The new bandages were a stroke of luck, 
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since more wounded were coming in and this 
brought the total to sixteen, filling the floor 
space so that I had to step over some of them 
to reach the new cases. When I started to ex- 
amine the arm wound of one of the machine- 
gun crew, he pushed me away saying, “I’m 
not badly off. Find Lieutenant Kloss and help 
him first.” 

By the dim light of the flickering lamp, I 
searched among the stolid faces, sprawled 
bundles of rags, bloody bandages, and human 
flesh and eventually found him. 

“Sorry to see you in this fix,” I said. 
“Where did they get you?” 

“In the knee. Drilled me clean through. The 
bullet went out on the other side. Guess I'll 
have a stiff leg.” 

As gently as I could, I slit his breeches, 
bathed the wound, bandaged it with strips of 
petticoat, and lit a cigarette for him. Kloss’s 
father was a German, his mother a Mexican. 


hardy action, and it was not long before he 
and one of his men were wounded. 

The scene was an eerie one as in a calm 
voice he told his story, interrupted from time 
to time by some weak call from the shadows 
for water, or the agonized grunts that came 
at clocklike intervals from the old sergeant 
who had been shot through the lungs. “Ate! 
que me duele! Salveme Dios!” 

The night seemed interminable as I moved 
among the men, doing what I could to make 
them comfortable—a drink here, a cigarette 
there. I was glad to see the dawn. One gets 
queer ideas at night when one is almost all in. 
It was a relief, too, to blow out the smelly 
lamp and take a few long breaths of clean air. 
Soon the camp was astir, little fires were 
started, and I was able to get some coffee for 
my wounded. I went to the cantina across the 
street, washed my face and hands, and had 
fried eggs, frijoles, and tortillas. I was greatly 
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In the short time I had known him we had be- 
come good friends; so, as soon as I could, I 
squatted down beside him and asked if there 
was anything else I could do. He hesitated. 
“Well, if you could find it, I believe a bottle 
of beer would make me feel much better.” 

I sallied forth on the quest. It was long 
after midnight, every light was out, and every 
door locked in the entire town; but I went to 
the cantina and hammered as hard as I could 
until I heard a sleepy voice ask, “Ouién es?” 

When I answered “El Americano,” he 
opened up. I managed to get a couple of bot- 
tles, which I carried over to Kloss, and I grad- 
ually got the story of that day. When the Red 
Flaggers attacked the train, Kloss turned his 
gun on them from the top of the caboose. It 
had never been in very good order, and after 
it fired a few rounds, it stuck. There was noth- 
ing for Kloss and his gun crew of three, armed 
with rifles, but to start out on their own and 
try to flank the enemy. It was a brave but fool- 


refreshed when I got back to my job, and 
couldn’t realize I hadn’t had any sleep for 
thirty-six hours. My patients were about as I 
had left them. 

About eleven o’clock General Obregon 
showed up and said, “I’ll see that your sick are 
looked after. You come with me now and 
bring your camera.” 

We started out, accompanied by his aides 
and a soldier or two, and walked over the bat- 
tlefield of the day before. When we came to a 
dead horse, the men went through the saddle- 
bags and appropriated the loot that the Red 
Flaggers had stolen from El Tigre. When we 
found corpses, they were just as thorough, 
and courteously passed around any cigarettes 
the dead man might have had. I soon found 
the reason why I had been invited ; Obregon 
wanted me to photograph him in the various 
positions he had taken from the enemy. One 
picture came out beautifully. I posed him on 
a ledge with two of his officers and his trum- 
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peter, “tocando la diana [blowing the call of 
victory }.” 

We were gone quite a while. When I got 
back to Fronteras, I found a doctor had been 
brought in from Nacosari, and my wounded 
were in better hands. Relieved of all responsi- 
bility, I sought the one thing I wanted more 
than anything else, a bath. But how to get it 
was a bit of a problem. Walking along the 
dusty streets, I spied a large wooden washtub 
hanging on an adobe wall. Knocking on the 
door, I soon made a deal with its owner and 
carried it into a small wooden outhouse, where 
the sevora filled it with water from the ollas 
she had stored in her house. Quickly slipping 
out of my clothes, I began soaping myself, 
when I heard giggles and whispers of “Mire! 
que es blanco, el gringo! [See how white the 
gringo is!]” Looking up, I saw dark eyes 
staring at me through all the knotholes. 

After that, nothing much happened, and in 
a day or so the train came through from 
Nacosari and took us to Agua Prieta, the tiny 
Mexican town across the border from Doug- 
las, Arizona. There we gave Obregon and his 
staff a fine dinner in the Gadsden Hotel. 

I went back to El Paso for clean clothes and 
a rest, and in ten days returned to Douglas 
with a set of pictures mounted in an album 
for General Obregon. Hurrying across the 
line, I found his aide, Lieutenant Eugenio 
Martinez, who gave me the abrazo [the em- 
brace of friendship]. When I asked him 
where Obregon was, he said, “For anybody 
but you, Don Eduardo, he would be inco- 
municado, but come with me.” We entered the 
cantina and walked down a dark passage into 
a dim bedroom. The ayudante clicked his heels 
together and, saluting the bed, said, “Aqui 
esté Don Eduardo, mi coronel.” 

A figure threw off the blankets, and in 
Yeager underclothes rushed forward to greet 
me. Immediately we fell to talking about what 
had happened since we had last seen each 
other, and he jokingly told me that although I 
had kept all the wounded alive, the doctor had 
killed two of them after he had gotten them 
down to Nacosari. Suddenly he stopped short 
in the middle of a sentence. “Pardon me for 
my rudeness, Don Eduardo,” he said, and, 
turning toward the bed, waved his hand. 
“Senorita Carmencita, permit me to introduce 


my friend who did splendid work for me at 
the battle of Cabullona.” 

A very pretty Mexican girl raised up on one 
elbow, with her black hair streaming over her 
shoulder, and acknowledged the introduction 
with perfect aplomb. 

After a few minutes of talk, I gave him the 
album and discreetly retired. It was the last 
time I ever saw him—a man for whom I shall 
always cherish a feeling of affection and ad- 
miration. 

However, I heard from him frequently, for 
he seemed to have innumerable friends to 


‘whom he wished to present sets of the pictures 


I had taken of him. Years later, after he had 
been elected president of Mexico for the sec- 
ond time, I planned to go down to see him, but 
before I started news came that he was dead. 
He had been in a night club, so I was told, 
with a number of his officers. When the eve- 
ning was well along, a slight young man tried 
to enter, but the sentry at the door stopped 
him. The youth took a pad and pencil out of 
his pocket and drew a most amusing carica- 
ture of the soldier and showed it to him. The 
sentry laughed, and an officer asked him what 
was the matter. When the officer saw the 
sketch, he smiled, too, and ordered the artist 
to do one of the general. 

Obregon was seated at a round table with 
some of his friends. The boy stood at his left 
and, when he had finished the sketch, placed it 
with his left hand on the table in front of 
Obregon, who leaned over to look at it. Quick 
as a snake, the artist whipped out an automatic 
from a shoulder holster with his right hand 
and sprayed Obregén’s back with bullets, 
killing him instantly. 

In a second, the room was in an uproar. 
Everyone pulled his gun. The more hotheaded 
tried to shoot the murderer, but others 
shouted, “Don’t shoot! We’ve got to find out 
who is responsible for this!” 

Years later, a friend sent me a copy of 
Alvaro Obregén’s autobiography, Ocho mil 
kilémetros en campaiia, and in it I found one 
sentence, “The North American Thinker [he 
gave me an h/t I’ve never owned] rendered 
important assistance in taking care of the 
wounded.” It was like a voice from the dead, 
and I was glad he had not forgotten me. 
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A little girl hungering for knowledge—barred from 
the Russian schools because she was a Jew! This ts 
the true story of her heartbreak and her triwmph. 


| WANTED to Go to School 


By Fania Kruger 


home on the slope of a hill in Russia, the 

land of my forefathers, a blond Jewish 
child hungering for knowledge. Poring over 
my schoolbooks, choking with anxiety, hop- 
ing, fearing, praying. I am studying beneath 
a flickering light until the oil lamp dims into 
darkness. 

Before me comes the mocking glance of 
Natasha Dubrovin, wealthy Gentile, sure of 
herself, telling me with conviction that I, a 
Jewess, will not be a gymnasistka, that my 
efforts will come to failure, that my prepara- 
tory study will never pass me into the second- 
ary school of Russia. How her derision 
crushes my hopes! 

A gymnasistka! The attainment of that 
coveted seat meant much to a Jewish child! 
To me it would be heaven. I would wear the 
uniform—a dress of brown cashmere with 
tight bodice, high collar, a full-gathered skirt ; 
a black apron made of shining calico with 
straps crossing in the back; and a turban of 
brown felt trimmed with brown satin ribbon; 
and, miracle of miracles, the school badge 
worn on the left side of the turban. More 
than that, the high collar of the uniform would 
cover the scar on my neck. I run my fingers 
over the scar made by a burning samovar. 
Will the collar come high enough to cover the 
scar? I little realize it is my sensitiveness I 
wish to hide and not a mere scar left by a 
burn. 

Bent over my books, I sit near my mother, 
who is sewing in the dining room. The small 
oil lamp hangs by a cord from the high ceil- 


I SEE MYSELF—a little girl of ten in a 





Fania Krucer spent her childhood in the Russia of 
the Czars. She came to America as a young woman 
and lives now in Wichita Falls, Texas. 


ing, throwing a dim light over her frail body. 
My father sits over his large Talmud. I hear 
Mother interrupting : 

“Oi, Chaim, we can’t let Feigele prepare for 
gymnasia. She would have to write on Satur- 
day !”” On the Sabbath one is not permitted to 
write, or even carry a pen. 

“Nu, how do you think she will get her ed- 
ucation ?”” 

“Education? She is not a boy! She should 
not have so much book education. Oi, Chaim, 
I love her too much to let God punish her for 
desecrating the Sabbath.” 

“Sarah-Esther,” Father pleads with Moth- 
er, “the child studies so hard and wants to go 
to gymnasia—with her whole life she wants 
to go! How do you have the heart to say she 
should not go?” 

“T think, Chaim,” my mother says slowly, 
“T think I have a better heart than you. You 
want to give her joy in this world, and I want 
her to be happy in the next, which is for 
always.” 

Again I see myself, a girl of ten, on the day 
of examination. It is early June, and hot in 
Sevastopol, our home town on the Black Sea. 
My sister Vera, four years my senior, accom- 
panies me to gymmnasia. Each of us has a rosy- 
tinged apple. My brain full of facts, my heart 
overflowing with hope, my body cramped 
with apprehension and fear, I walk beside her. 
We pass the Istorichesky Boulevard. 

I touch the fence bordering. Nervously I 
outline the ornate pattern, sensing with my 
fingertips. My eyes follow the intricate design 
exquisitely wrought. But my mind is hot with 
anticipation over the approaching event. I 
look through the fence, pretending unconcern. 
I point out the violets, and together Vera and 
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I count the almond trees and the oak shrubs in 
bloom. The world makes us feel expansive. 

To a beggar sitting by the boulevard we 
give the apples, juicy as only Antonoff’s Cri- 
mean apples can be. A whiff of salty air 
reaches us. The salt tang of the sea is inter- 
mingled with the aroma of roses and shrubs 
that emerges from the boulevard. A dread 
Cossack with a thick, black mustache, swishes 
past us on a horse. Struck dumb with fear, we 
pick up our feet quickly ; race the rising fog 
up the hill. We feel the fog creep slowly, pain- 
fully, over our heads as we hurry along. It 
reaches clammily for us, envelops us, leaves 
us limp. I am shivering, shaking like the mane 
of the Cossack’s mount. Is it the fog, or is it 
fear? Full of misgiving, I think of the exam- 
inations—of my answers. The entrance quota 
for Jews is but ten per cent. The fact fills me 
with dread, hammers on my heart—I must 
pass with excellent marks in order to be ad- 
mitted. I sigh deeply. Vera whispers to me: 
“Fanitchka.” She calls me by my Russian 
name. “Fanitchka, be brave. You will pass. 
You will make a perfect score. You know 
every bit of it by heart. You repeat it in your 
sleep.” 

We hear the chimes before we see the build- 
ing, the dong-dong sounds from the tall, 
square belfry with long, reverberating strokes. 
And the tones of the bells seem to flow into 
the fog that now covers the earth and obscures 
the sky. We count the chimes through to the 
hour—eight strokes, each a blow on my heart. 
We see the gymnasia, a large two-story build- 
ing of heavy stones whitewashed with lime. In 
the distance a church with a golden dome glit- 
ters in the early light. Cowering under hostile 
eyes, we enter the formidable presence of 
Olga Vasilevna Pushkevitch, the superintend- 
ent. 

Through the door of the gymnasia we go 
into a large room where many girls are sitting, 
waiting. I feel cramped in this immense room. 
I squirm on the edge of the bench. I watch 
two men in uniform cut by the pattern of the 
army officers’—gray, tight-fitting coats with 
brass buttons. My eyes miss not a movement. 
My ears feel the tinkle of the decorations on 
their lapels. “These must be the teachers—the 
examiners,” I say to Vera. 

My heart pounds. I count the buttons on 


the men’s coats to calm myself. But words 
from Pushkin’s and Lermontov’s poems get 
mixed up with the counting. 

“Within the desert like a scar...One... 
two... three—brass buttons...‘We drink 
life’s cup with thirsty lips’—four ... five... 
six ... round brass buttons.” Elena Konstan- 
tinovna Vishnetskya, the class matron, wear- 
ing a navy blue dress with sleeves ballooned on 
the shoulders and white lace around the high 
collar, places me by Natasha Dubrovin, the 
Gentile girl who has scorned my ambition. 
Natasha, too, is to take the examinations. 

Again I see the flash of mockery in Natasha 
Dubrovin’s face. It leaves me dazed. The 
teacher begins questioning me. There I stand, 
my blond hair combed back tightly and hang- 
ing in a pigtail tied with a black ribbon. I am 
seized with utter forgetfulness. My teeth chat- 
ter. My feet wobble. I grow physically ill. 
Then some compelling force makes me open 
my mouth. In a quivering voice I begin to an- 
swer questions, mumble Pushkin’s and Ler- 
montov’s verses. Then, speaking clearly, like 
one in a state of delirium I give the required 
paragraphs from Smirnovsky’s grammar. A 
long hour of agony, and the examination is 
over. The teacher dismisses me. With a feel- 
ing of emptiness and numbness I go out of the 
classroom to find my sister. I see her sitting in 
the corridor, snapping her knuckles, looking 
out of the window. I see her as she rises. I 
move over to her quickly. When her arm goes 
around me comfortingly, I begin to awaken 
from my insensibility. 

“How did you go, Fanitchka?” she asks, 
full of eager concern. 

“Ach, Verochka,” I reply, “I don’t know. I 
answered questions—I don’t remember how, 
or what. I don’t even remember the ques- 
tions ‘ 

Through the agony of suspense we waited 
for the grades to be posted on a large black 
slate in the corner of the corridor. We 
watched intently for the names to go up. My 
grades were 100 and 100. Hysterically I cried: 
“T have passed!” We looked at Natasha’s 
grades, 70 and 70. 

September sees me walking with Vera up 
the hill again. It is seven in the morning. I feel 
it as before—the mist of the early morning. I 
hear the birds! I see the white clouds running 
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in the sky, like multitudes of Messiahs riding 
the waves of the sea. Mother told us children 
that a Messiah will come out of the clouds of 
flame, to ride a white mare on the flowing 
waters of the sea—a Messiah who will deliver 
us from all sorrow. I see the Messiah dimly 
outlined, or is the fog slipping out ahead of 
the day? The sky is kind. The earth is warm. 

Outside the door of the gymnasia we walk 
up and down, up and down. At last the old 
keeper, Gregori, opens the door. Then he 
sinks back in his usual place on a low chair by 
the back stairway of the corridor, with the bell 
rope in hand, ready to pull the school bell tow- 
ering in the high ceiling. Vera and | wait in 
the hall. Soon the teachers and directors and 
Elena Konstantinovna go into the superin- 
tendent’s office. Pacing nervously up and 
down the corridor, Vera and I wait. After an 
interminable length of time, Olga Vasilevna, 
the superintendent, big of bust and thin of 
legs, opens the door. The teachers come out. 
We know the conference is over. My heart 
stops beating. At last, the slate is again hung 
on the wall beneath the image of the Holy 
Mary, with the names of ten students admit- 
ted to gymnasia. Natasha Dubrovin is leading 
the list. My name is not there! I hopefully 
wait. Together Vera and I read the list again. 
We stand with cheeks flushed. We dare not 
even breathe. We cannot believe our eyes. 

“It must be a mistake,’ we whisper. “It 
cannot be with 100 and 100!” The truth 
strikes me—I shake all over as if, standing in 
a hot room, I were suddenly enveloped by a 
fiercely blowing frosty wind dashing through 
a door flung wide open, then slammed in my 
face. Because I am a Jew! 

Elena Konstantinovna, whose infinitely ten- 
der brown eyes look kindly at me, explains 
what I already know, that there is not a place 
open this time for a Jewish girl. Her voice is 
kind. I glance down the row of faces—see but 
one—Natasha’s. She sneers; her nose goes 
up; her eyes mock; her lips twist as she 
speaks: “You will never be a gymnasistka! 
My papa hates Jews. My papa can keep you 
from being in the same grade with me.” 

Her ugly words and cruel tone fill me with 
sadness. I am too deeply hurt to hate. 

Vera knows the tragedy in my heart. She 
presses my hand. I pull it away. Bitterly, and 
in silence, I weep. My child-heart is broken. 


My grief is too deep to be expressed noisily. 
I seem to have fallen into an abyss. I am cold. 
Tears stream down my cheeks. I run down the 
hill from gymnasia. At the foot of the hill I 





There is pain in Father’s eyes as he 
speaks to me. “Wisdom you must 
learn, and patience. A steep hill 
everyone must climb; a steeper hill 
there is for the Jewish child. Every 
heart knows sorrow; a pinch of sor- 
row more there is in the heart of the 
persecuted.” 

I look at Father, seeing tears in his 
eyes for the first time in my life... 











begin to walk slowly. I can think straighter 
now. Dragging along, my feet feel like 
wooden legs, or swollen twice their usual size. 
I walk stiffly, lifeless as an autumn leaf lying 
on the ground, drenched by rain. People— 
people—everywhere. I want to be alone. Why 
do people laugh? Why does the sun shine? I 
start running. I leave Vera behind. 

When I reach home, I stop before our gate. 
I feel that I cannot face my parents. But I do 
as I enter. Like a magnet, Father draws me. 
He and Mother are by an upstairs window 
watching my return. I run across the yard; I 
hurry toward them. I do not even notice the 
sun-lit hydrant at the left. Always before, it 
held a fascination for me. The prismatic drops 
of water no longer catch my childish fancy. 
Slowly I pull open the door. Just as slowly I 
mount the steps, one-by-one, one-by-one— 
stiff-legged, hurting. I crouch against the wall. 
It seems to me that the wall is crumbling. I 
look up into Father’s eyes. I know that he 
knows. I tell him, between sobs, what has hap- 
pened, snuggle close as he runs his long fin- 
gers under my plaits. Choking, I say over 
and over again: “No place for a Jewish girl!” 

Mother is silent. 

There comes a burning in my heart, unlike 
the burn that left the scar on my neck. That 
first burn was physical. It happened when I 
was six. While playing outside the door, I had 
seen a Cossack riding toward our house. Blind 
with fear, I tripped over a samovar that stood 
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at the threshold of the kitchen door. The red- 
hot charcoal and the scalding water poured 
over me as I fell. The torture then, and long 
after, was excruciating. But that pain was not 
half so intense as this new burning. It was the 
old burning and a new, fiercer torture—the 
burning of the soul—blazed into one. 

“Why, Papa, why ?” 

“Feigele—” I can hear Father calling me 
fondly by my Jewish name. “Feigele, without 
faith a man is like a sapling in a storm. You 
must believe! You must believe! Our Lord 
has not forsaken us hefore, and He will free 
us of this affliction now.” 

“God will send a Messiah who will bring 
joy on earth,” Mother intercedes. 

“When, Mama?” I question. ‘When? 
‘Until the sun will rise, the dew will gouge the 
eyes out of the sockets!” I repeat a Russian 
proverb without fully comprehending the 
meaning of the words. 

There is pain in Father’s eyes as he speaks 
to me. “Wisdom you must learn, and patience. 
A steep hill everyone must climb; a steeper 
hill there is for the Jewish child. Every heart 
knows sorrow; a pinch of sorrow more there 
is in the heart of the persecuted.” 

I look at Father, seeing tears in his eyes for 
the first time in my life. I determine to turn 
my face upon defeat. 

That evening, as Mother places the covers 
over me and brushes the flaxen hair back from 
my forehead, she kisses me and says: “At 
night in sleep, your soul rises to heaven, where 
you write in your book of life the good and 
bad deeds committed during the day. After 
death, God looks into your book and balances 
the good against the bad. Because misery, like 
hot tar, blistered your heart, tonight, mien 
kiend, God will erase all the bad deeds com- 
mitted until now from your book of life.” 

All my waking hours my mind centers upon 
my entering gymnasia. I determine that when 
the time comes a Jewish girl shall be accepted 
in the Russian gymnasia! I struggle for four 
more years, taking private lessons, poring 
over my books, hoping harder than ever. Four 
years of entrance examinations, of heart- 
breaks and disappointments. Always fearing 
... that the officials might be bribed again. 

Once more, Vera and I walk up the hill. 
Once more, the sound from the belfry strikes 
on my wounded heart, which pounds and 
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pounds. I am almost sure of defeat. Natasha 
Dubrovin’s father has amassed still greater 
wealth during the Russo-Japanese war. He 
can bribe the officials and directors. I feel as 
if my strength is giving away. Confused 
thoughts rush dully through my head. Ach, if 
only the Messiah would come... Again Vera 
and I enter the corridor of gymnasia. We 
reach the long hall and look out of the win- 
dow. Sevastopol, a beautiful city, hemmed on 
one side by small rolling hills, on the other by 
the Black Sea. Again Gregori, the bearded 
bell ringer, a bit more stooped, sits napping, 
holding the bell rope in his hand. Elena Kon- 
stantinovna approaches me. “No one can keep 
you out of gymnasia this time,” smilingly she 
says to me. “We have two fifth grades and 
ample room for all who have passed. You will 
be admitted.” 

“Are you sure, Elena Konstantinovna?” 
Vera and I ask in the same breath. 

“T am sure.” And her face spreads in her 
usual genial smile. Even the brown mole on 
the left side of her lip adds charm to her face. 

“Maybe she is the Messiah!” I wonder as 
I watch Elena Konstantinovna walk down the 
hall. But God and the Messiah are both of 
male gender. Elena Konstantinovna is a wo- 
man, and she is a Gentile. I cannot understand 
these confusing things. 

Awaiting the verdict in the corridor of the 
gymnasia, I am still sure only of defeat. It 
matters little that they have ample room... 
What can Elena Konstantinovna do when the 
hatred for the Jews is as strong as it is? Offi- 
cials always can be bribed. I stand heavy- 
hearted, watching the teachers and the super- 
intendent walking down the hall, like pall- 
bearers, like executioners. The air is charged 
with the dampness of graves on a rainy day. 
The immense image of Holy Mary in the cor- 
ner of the hall seems to gaze mockingly at me. 
Then everything blurs before my eyes and I 
hear Vera’s voice: 

“Fanitchka! Fanitchka! Elena Konstanti- 
novna is right! You are admitted to the fifth 
grade!” 

I relive it all again. Sister Vera, who shares 
my joy, to whom my acceptance to gymnasia 
also means everything, clasps my hand with 
pride. The congratulations of the teachers, 
the shake of the hand by the superintendent 
are answered by a curtsy from me. Girls 
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gather around me. The image of Holy Mary 
no longer frowns on me. The teachers are 
kind. And the rhythm of the heavy bell which 
Gregori rings is music to my ears. 

Words cannot picture my joy. It is in- 
expressible. I feel like hugging everybody. I 
walk along the street with head high, steps 
light, and heart singing. I feel sure that no one 
in the whole world is so happy as I. Who else 
could have experienced such great joy? It 
seems to me, in my ecstasy, that the trees bow 
their limbs in the breeze, applauding. Because 
of my having been admitted to gymnasia, 
every wave of the Black Sea beats with 
greater velocity upon the shore. Every wave 
sings. I feel that everything and everybody 
knows that Iam a gymmasistka. “Please God,” 
I raise my eyes to heaven, “‘piease let me live 
to wear the uniform of gymmnasia.” 

Again I catch a vision of myself, a gym- 
nasistka in a brown uniform. I picture myself 
wearing the dress of honor. “Natasha Dubro- 
vin is not the only gymmnasistka,” I say to my- 
self. I am full of praise and thanksgiving. My 
heart sings! 


In the evening the family gathers—Father, 
Mother, sister Vera and sister Anna, who 
draw chairs around the long dining-room 
table. The gleaming brass samovar steams in 
the center. Everyone listens breathlessly as 
Vera reads the announcement in the news- 
paper of my admittance to gymmasia. My par- 
ents cannot read Russian. 

The picture is as clear in my mind as light 
in water. Mother’s eyes are moist. Small in 
stature, she is wearing a black wig. Her own 
hair, according to the old orthodox Jewish 
law, was shaved the day of her marriage. She 
sits next to my father, who occupies the seat 
of honor at the head of the table. “Ach, 
Chaim, that our daughter should have to write 
on the Sabbath.” 

Tall and broad of shoulders, his golden 
beard touching the colored table cloth, he sips 


from the inevitable glass of tea through cubes 
of sugar, and says: “Sarah-Esther, it hurts 
me as much as it does you that our child will 
have to write on the Sabbath. But she must go 
to school. Darkness there is in the life of 
the unlearned. Without knowledge, without 
eyes.” 

His face shows his exaltation. Then, clap- 
ping his hands, he begins to sing: “Bam... 
Bim... Bim...” Vera makes me stand in the 
center of the room while they dance around 
me. The maid, wearing a bright kerchief tied 
under her chin, comes in with a plate of 
freshly baked buns, and joins the rest in go- 
ing through an old-fashioned quadrille with 
me. I cannot believe that this is an actual hap- 
pening, that I am a gymmnasistka! It seems 
merely an intimation of happiness existing 
somewhere apart on the other side of the 
Black Sea, on the other side of the bay. . . 

It was long before I could fall asleep that 
night. I saw myself as a little child, pointing 
to Florida on Vera’s geographical map, wish- 
ing, building visions of America. Now I felt 
that I had entered the Land of Promise. Cov- 
ering my eyes with my hands, I now repeat 
the night prayer : “Hear, O Israel! The Lord 
our God, the Lord is one...” As my lips move 
dutifully, I am saying, but without words, 
somewhere in the secret recesses of my mind, 
thoughts something like these: “I must not 
forget to buy new ribbons for my hair, and 
material for a brown petticoat...” In gym- 
nasia we were not permitted to wear colored 
petticoats. 

The following day Vera goes with me to 
buy the schoolbag, pencil case, textbooks, the 
brown cashmere material for my uniform, and 
the brown turban with the school crest on the 
left side. I wear the hat home. For my dresses 
I have to wait several days. I smile at Natasha 
Dubrovin, whom I meet on the street. I want 
to be on good terms with everyone. The world 
is full of light! In my childish resiliency I now 
see the world all gleaming with the sun. 








Oklahoma Indians may not be like the Navajos, 
but they have their points! Miss Marriott explains 
what those points are—in unmistakable fashion! 


Indians in Blue Jeans 


By Alice Marriott 


I, a nonmathematically minded being, 

can keep straight in my head. They re- 
late to the Indian population of the state of 
Oklahoma. At the drop of a hat I can inform 
you that Oklahoma has one fourth of the In- 
dian population of the United States, almost 
one hundred thirty thousand individuals, and 
that they come from fifty-five distinct and 
recognizable tribes. Having shot that bolt, I 
am in the habit of waiting smugly for the 
hearer to digest the information. 

Because I grew up in Oklahoma, went to 
elementary school, high school, and college 
with Indians, took them for granted as ordi- 
nary members of the community, it required 
some time for me to realize that there was 
anything very special, or even different, 
about them. Light dawned ; there were books 
and courses in anthropology ; I learned about 
the isolation existing in all-Indian communi- 
ties; I came to the realization that under 
the surface in Oklahoma was a whole life 
going on that nobody knew anything about. 
There followed absorption in that life to the 
exclusion of all-white Oklahoma ; there came 
the feeling that it was the only kind of life 
to be lived. 

The rudest of awakenings came, however, 
when I was hired by the Department of In- 
terior to work with the Indians. The Depart- 
ment meant well, and by and large did better 
than good by me. But because I knew what 
a white person could of the under-the-surface 
life in Oklahoma ; because I knew personally 
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the leading members of several tribes; be- 
cause in the Indian country I came and went 
as I pleased with the consent of those who 
lived there, the Department of Interior 
thought it would be nice to let me take visiting 
“firemen” around the state of Oklahoma. 

This is neither the time nor the place to 
discuss personalities. The visitors were usual- 
ly perfectly swell people, and it was the best 
of good luck for me to meet them, let alone 
be with them in the isolation of movement 
day after day. And I had a perfectly swell 
time in a lot of ways. 

But there was the traditional fly in the cus- 
tomary ointment. Many of the visitors had 
lived in the Southwest—that is, in New 
Mexico or Arizona. Many more had travelled 
there. Practically all of them were making 
a side-swing through Oklahoma on their way 
back to Washington. All of this colored their 
mental approach to Oklahoma Indians. 

In the’ first place, it does an Oklahoman 
no good at all to listen to talk of a “South- 
west” that excludes Oklahoma. Parts of Ok- 
lahoma are pretty thoroughly Southwestern, 
even to the extent of having cowboy boots 
made in Fort Worth instead of Boston. But 
then we wear cowboy boots when working. 
If they were vacation clothing, we might pick 
them up in the nearest shoe store, too. We are 
not professional Southwesterners; we just 
happen to live in the country. 

In the second place, Oklahoma is a big 
place. To see anything of it, you cannot sand- 
wich your travels between a week in Santa Fe 
and a train-change in Kansas City. As a mat- 
ter of cold, hard fact, driving an average of 
fifty miles an hour—in the days when you 
could average fifty miles an hour—it takes 
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the better part of a day and a night to drive 
across Oklahoma. That is, if you go directly 
and don’t stop to see anything but essential 
traffic lights. It’s forty miles between towns 
on an average, and you can manage, in parts 
of Oklahoma, to do a fair lot of driving with- 
out striking any signs of towns or white peo- 
ple. Those are the places where you have to 
go to find Indians, and if you are the kind 
that requires a good hotel bed for a night’s 
sleep, you can make up your mind to do some 
night driving getting to it. 

In the third place, there were those—those 
—those unmentionable Navajos. Every 
blessed one of the visiting “firemen” arrived 
foaming at the mouth with adjectives in praise 
of the Navajo. To the fairest sights that the 
Oklahoma Indian country had to offer, they 
turned a blind eye ; to its most exciting sounds, 
a deaf ear. 

“Have you ever seen a Navajo Yeibichai ?” 
they would inquire. “You don’t know what 
Indian dancing and singing are like, then. 
Such color! Such movement ! Such emotion!” 
And they would hum a Yeibichai song in a 
way that even I, who had never heard one, 
would know was wrong. 

I began to get pretty much fed up with the 
Navajos, which wasn’t fair to them. It be- 
came a challenge, a crusade. I would—-since 
somebody had to—show these ignorant for- 
eigners what Indians really were like. There 
were one fourth of the Indians of the United 
States in Oklahoma—more than in any other 
state. Numerically, on the lowest basis, they 
far outnumbered the Navajos. Mentally, a 
great many of them considered the Navajo 
one step up from mules, but considerably be- 
low the IQ’s of intelligent horses. I went off 
in corners with books, and came up with 
knowledge out of their own minds to con- 
found those visitors who chanted the praises 
of the Navajo. Nothing, I proved to them 
conclusively, that the Navajo did or said or 
had was Navajo. Navajo life represented 
traits that they shared with all other Atha- 
bascans or had taken over lock, stock, and 
barrel from other Indians or from the whites. 
And still the visiting firemen told me that I 
hadn’t lived till I’d known the Navajos, and 
I became desperate. I would, I determined, 
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write a book to prove something or other. It 
didn’t matter what, so long as what it proved 
was about the Indians of Oklahoma. 

So that’s how it all got started. I don’t pre- 
tend that the proportion of full-bloods is as 
high among all Oklahoma Indians of all 
tribes as it is among the Navajos. I don’t 
claim that their cultures have been as little 
affected by whites or as much shaped by their 
own wills. I don’t pretend that the average, 
everyday blue jeans or cotton dresses of the 
rural Oklahoma Indian will compare favor- 
ably for picturesqueness with the velveteens 
and satins and jewelry of the back-country 
Navajo out to doa spot of sheep-herding. 

What I claim is this: that Indians, since De 
Soto upset the apple cart in 1541, have been 
making the best of things and doing pretty 
well at it. Those that I have known best— 
those from the fifty-five tribes and remnants 
of tribes in Oklahoma—have all certain quali- 
ties in common. They are proud of being In- 
dians. They may twist their heads on one 
side, look up at you out of the corners of their 
eyes, and say, “What’s a poor Indian going to 
do?” when they want you to write a letter 
to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 
them, but just you try calling them poor 
Indians ! 

They are skeptical, friendly, generous, and 
hospitable. The stranger within their gates is 
going to be tested and tried—weighed in a 
balance—and if he is found wanting, he will 
never get within the gates again. For the 
lucky few whom they admit, there is the 
acquisition of whole new family circles, and 
all the fun and affection—and responsibil- 
ity—that go with any family circle. Once in, 
you know you will never be hungry—never 
again be without a roof where you are wel- 
come to lay your head. Notice that word 
welcome. That’s the force of the whole thing. 

Theirs may be, on the surface, the life of 
the white farmer. There are Indian Okies. 
But once inside, once aware of what is going 
on, you find yourself with a set of challenges ; 
the life around you dares you to analyze it— 
to sift those elements that are purely Indian 
and of one tribe from those that are white or 
have been borrowed from other Indians. A 
lifetime is too little for the sorting. 
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Now, if you want your Indians in the 
show window and within reach of the best 
hotels, bars, and dress shops, go to your 
capitalized Southwest forthwith. You can see 
a powerful lot of Indian life—just as much as 
the Indians want to let you see—with power- 
ful little effort. But if your concern is with 
Indians who are Indians, and minding their 
own business about it, then come to Okla- 
homa—but take your time when you get here. 
Forget about making connections in Kansas 
City, and for Heaven’s sake forget that you 
ever heard of the City of the Holy Faith. No 
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Oklahoman, white or Indian, will thank you 
for bringing that subject up. 

In the back-country in Oklahoma, you will 
probably see things that strike you as funny, 
but remember—the incongruities that amuse 
the whites come from the culture that the 
whites whammed over Indian heads for four 
hundred-odd years. Don’t think that you don’t 
amuse well-informed Indians in exactly the 
same way that they amuse you. Honestly, 
now, why do you think they put war-bonnets 
on the heads of Senators? Not altogether to 
do them honor, you may be sure. 


After Delirium 
By Mary Poole 


HAVE POMEGRANATE on my tongue 
And I have seen Persephone. 


Her white foot gleamed on the onyx floor, 

She stood in the cave of a stone-linteled door, 
Her face was dark with a shadow stain, 

She whispered that soon we would meet again. . . 


I have come back unwillingly. 


I can feel my mouth with her kisses stung 
And taste pomegranate on my tongue. 


The moon was silver pennies in the pockets of her eyes. 
She asked me two questions, I had no replies. 


Let me eat silence, let me drink sleep 
Lest I remember her riddles and weep. 











A Painter 


Hard-looking farmers and sailors, men with their 
way of life stamped indelibly on their faces— 
these are the subjects that delight James Chapin. 


of People 


By Rosaline Schaff 


“Artists for Victory” exhibition, 

James Chapin’s “Fox Hunter” hung 
on a wall of the Metropolitan Museum. Gal- 
lery-weary, after a trek through the huge 
show where good, bad, and indifferent were 
mingled haphazardly, I stopped to look at this 
canvas, at just one more picture, as it were, 
and suddenly it was as if a fresh breeze had 
sprung up and stirred through the room with 
hints of cropped hills and windy acres. It was 
no nostalgic landscape that conjured up this 
sensation. There was only a man sharply out- 
lined against a farmhouse window allowing a 
mere glimpse of a world outdoors—a strip of 
corncrib, barn, light sky, and stony soil. But 
this man had brought the life of space and 
weather indoors. Resting on his gun for the 
moment, with arms folded, and a half-smoked 
pipe wedged in one fist, he seemed, even then, 
on his way out. Domiciled but undomestic, the 
farmer had merged into Thoreau’s hunter, 
and in the hat pulled ruthlessly down to in- 
tent eyes a truly Thoreauvian headgear assert- 
ed itself, battered and high as old cheese. The 
features, bold almost to fierceness and bony 
with lean living, were not so much ingratiat- 
ing as compelling. One was definitely in the 
presence of a personality, of a man whose way 
of life had moulded him vigorously and who 
now indelibly stamped his own character upon 
his environment. 

Dating back to 1926, to a notable period of 
self-realization in the painter’s career, “Fox 
Hunter” is still a superb introduction to the 
art of James Chapin; in it can be explored the 
very life-blood of his power and there is rec- 
ognized the stature of a man whom Edward 
Alden Jewell ranks “second to none among 
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contemporary American painters” and for 
whose work the much more popular Grant 
Wood professed a deep admiration. Chapin’s 
art is first and foremost a paean to humanity. 
Not through sentimentality, be it noted, but 
through a robust appetite for multiplicity of 
forms—visual, emotional, intellectual and so- 
cial. Chapin’s is the realist’s eye, discovering 
richness in facts, not the studio-painter’s 
fancy creating a myth from afar. If James 
Chapin is a realist, however, he is not that be- 
cause he paints only what he sees. Rather does 
he paint (like any realist worth his salt) what 
he admires, or delights in, or condemns or 
compassionates. Study “Fox Hunter”; then 
look at “Drunken Farmer,” where in grim soli- 
tude a rough countryman abandons himself 
to a cup that inebriates but does not cheer. 
Slumped forward as he sits, with one arm 
slack against his leg and the huge paw dropped 
like a dead weight there, he seems half-dazed. 
But somehow (perhaps in that “deepening of 
the sense of reality and truth” which William 
James believed was obtained in the state of 
drunkenness) he focuses on misery, on the 
inarticulate misery of his own existence, 
caught in the web of which he breathes forth 
the pathos of a trapped animal and something, 
too, of its fearsomeness and unpredictability. 
Whereas in “Fox Hunter” the painter com- 
memorates a way of life by luminous evoca- 
tion of its nobler aspects, in “Drunken Farm- 
er” he views that life pattern of back-breaking 
labor, solitude, and poverty “as through a 
glass, darkly.” And both visions — equally 
probing, equally concentrated, equally true— 
bear witness to the search for fundamentals 
that distinguishes Chapin’s work. 

In that pursuit of essences, Chapin has 
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evolved an art that is powerfully existential, 
concerned less with what people do than with 
what they are. There might be expected here 
a strong leaning toward portrait art and, to a 
sizable extent, this is evident, but over and 
above the large body of straight portraiture, 
there is predominantly a portrait-like quality 
in ostensibly genre subjects. Not only are fea- 
tures marked with decisive individuality, but 
the very attitudes often suggest the portrait 
sitter’s awareness of an audience. Chapin’s 
people, winning or otherwise, have a way of 
facing you squarely and communicatively, as 
if to say: “Here I am and this is what I’m 
like.” The close-up, extensively employed (as 
in “Prizefighter and His Manager” or “Cape 
Cod Fisherman’) dramatizes this effect. It is 
no accident that Chapin is an inveterate movie- 
goer. 

Notable in so robust a painter is the absence 
of climactic movement, except for one or two 
scattered studies in his early work. The prize- 
fighter is a ruined visage, a seated sphinx be- 
fore the battle, or in actual sparring a sober, 
steadily weaving figure. The drunkard is no 
roaring, careening, explosive bibber, but a 
farmer who has worked himself into a morose 
trance. Ground-driving, Buck Logan runs 
alongside of a horse ; in the smoothly rhythmi- 
cal gait of man and beast there is the time- 
lessness of harmony. Again and again, the 
painter seems to be saying: “This could have 
been going on a long time.” Whether by the 
image of an end product, of a leashed antici- 
pation, or of motion that achieves the stable 
through even continuity, Chapin converts do- 
ing into being and thus stamps on his creations 
the seal of permanence. It is perhaps only log- 
ical, with such a predilection, that the purest 
form of repose should have at some time made 
its appearance in his work. When Hollywood, 
several years ago, as an advertising stunt for 
the “Long Voyage Home,” invited a number 
of well-known American scene painters to do 
a series of illustrations for the movie, Chapin 
significantly chose the incident of a seaman’s 
death. There were, of course, many facets to 
this choice, but certainly the dead man’s im- 
mobility bulks large in the representation. 
There is no ghastly figure, but one ennobled 
and monumentalized and in a sense existing 
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more potently than in the violent activity of 
the preceding and disastrous storm. 


HOUGH being takes precedence over doing 

in Chapin’s art, it is not through indiffer- 
ence to the physical man who, if anything, 
elicits from the painter a particularly sympa- 
thetic response. Horny-handed farmers and 
laborers, fishermen with the salt-water sun 
dancing between narrowed eyelids, athletes 
lithe or brawny—these are among his most 
memorable creations. Even here, of course, 
there is a pungent recognition of reality (re- 
call ““Drunken Farmer”), but if Chapin’s 
prizefighters on occasion are truthfully more 
muscle and drive than brain, no one in his 
galaxy of figures invites more contempt than 
the wily fellows, puny or obese, who direct the 
boxer in or outside of the ring and in whose 
presence the physical courage of the fighter, 
illuminating the most battered hulk, glows 
with an augmented fire. The intellectual man 
is by no means slighted in Chapin’s world, but 
only where mind is linked with emotional 
warmth is there a vivid projection of such per- 
sonality onto paper or canvas, as in the sor- 
rowful figure of “The Pretzel Man” or the 
delightful portrait of the New England poet, 
Robert Frost. A refinement of the physical, 
on the other hand, produces a most ingratiat- 
ing development in the painting of Ruby 
Green. Standing with hands quictly folded 
and dainty little head lifted up like a helio- 
trope blossom from the young stem of a body, 
she parts her lips gently to release a flow of 
song as natural as breathing but more rare. A 
singer in the Hall Johnson choir, the sensuous 
and the spiritual lived in harmony within her 
and it was this that so endeared her to the 
painter as a subject. 

The substance and warmth which Chapin 
demands in his people are qualities friendly to 
the spirit of fellowship and democracy. Equal- 
ly democratic is the painter’s concern for in- 
telligibility. Chapin enjoys crowds, with a 
half-mystical vibration to the oneness within 
multiplicity, but his brush never makes a blur 
of mankind—he likes the individual to count 
and limits pictures to two or three figures, 
often only one. Similarly direct and forth- 
right is his handling of design. In the frame, 
































A PAINTER OF PEOPLE 


with its precise, geometrical configuration of 
verticals and horizontals, may be traced the 
activating principle of his construction ; exam- 
ine most paintings executed in his maturity 
and there will be seen an insistence on vertical 
and horizontal lines. Furthermore, the pic- 
ture-plane (which is simply the rectangular 
area enclosed by the frame) functions as a 
dominating element of the composition. Not 
only is Chapin partial to the frontal and pro- 
file aspects of persons and things (an arrange- 
ment which places the greatest mass or the 
most definitive line parallel to the picture- 
plane), but in those paintings where he seeks 
an effect of distance, as in “Farmer Cradling 
Grain” or “Grist Mill at Clinton,” receding 
forms maintain that same parallelism to the 
picture-plane, rather than direct attention 
away from the frame with lines that plunge 
into the interior. 

Coupled with Chapin’s interest in perma- 
nence and stability, his passion for clear state- 
ment leads to a strong emphasis on the tan- 
gible, on what is solid and firm to the touch 
and strongly defined within the environment. 
There is perhaps a general development in the 
direction of massiveness and freer brushing 
(compare the Marvin family paintings of the 
early twenties with the more recent “Death of 
a Seaman” or “Railroad Workers”), but the 
particular aspect of forms is more deeply con- 
trolled by the dictates of the subject. The late 
“Man with a Saw,” for example, where the 
sobriety of the husbandman comes to life 
under a careful brush, is more tightly painted 
than “Prizefighter and His Manager” (a can- 
vas of the early thirties), where a more sweep- 
ing line, a rougher texture, and a bolder defi- 
nition are eloquent of the gaudier realm of the 
arena. 

In color, Jim Chapin prefers to temper 
clarity with richness; although contours are 
kept whole, complexly modulated pigment 
binds form and background and tends to 
spread a richly vibrating, rather high-keyed 
paint surface over the canvas. At one period 
in his career (the late twenties and early thir- 
ties) his color was sometimes applied in flat 
tones for crispness and immediacy, but essen- 
tially and particularly in recent years, Chapin 
leans toward a more full-bodied technique. 
Light is a sine qua non—twilight and dimly 
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lit recesses have little attraction for him. 
Where shadowy light is introduced, it serves 
only as a foil for something bright and glow- 
ing, as in “Man with a Saw.” 


HEN a predilection for direct statement 

goes hand in hand with a fondness for 
even continuity in action, a natural concomi- 
tant is a strong feeling for rhythm, and this 
quality has indeed been closely bound up with 
Jim Chapin’s evolution as a painter. Employed 
rather abstractly in early studies and paint- 
ings, it took on a new significance in the twen- 
ties when in the rhythm of men working to- 
gether on the Marvin farm, the painter recog- 
nized the visible form of an inner harmony. 
This sensitivity to internal relationships has 
remained with Chapin ever since. Rhythm be- 
came a commentary and would either chant of 
communion, as in the regular beat of “Buck 
Logan Ground-driving,” or rap out an expo- 
sure of antagonism, as in “Negro Boxer,” 
where the ward-heel expansiveness of the 
white handler waving to cronies out front ex- 
presses itself in a great curve that sheers away 
from center as it swings outward, frozen there 
by the taciturnity of the seated Negro whose 
sombre dignity isolates him in a geometry of 
closed rectilinear forms. 

Wordless understanding, whether in con- 
flict or rapprochement (the latter being much 
more characteristic), sets the tone of relation- 
ship between individuals in much of Chapin’s 
work. Although fond enough of good talk, the 
painter prefers to anchor serious moods in the 
greater depchs of silence. Among his people, 
the power of the word tends to manifest itself 
with some flippancy, as when a raffish crew 
of workmen will impudently hail a passing 
female (“Invitation to Dine’) or a loquacious 
farmer greets a casual gathering in a country 
store (“Orator”). Even humor is sometimes 
drawn into the great pool of silence. In “Pork 
Chops” a bulky dame gazes sullenly out of 
small, piggish eyes at a butcher putting on an 
elaborate show of honesty and each one, in a 
wordless antagonism, is acutely aware of what 
the other is thinking. 


—_—- Jim Chapin’s is primarily a fig- 
ural art, a study of his work that 
neglected his landscapes would be seriously 
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incomplete. A profound attachment to coun- 
try life has lodged with the painter from boy- 
hood ; and in the twenties, when he felt the 
need of some searching self-criticism, it was 
to the country that he removed, lock, stock 
and barrel, for a period of years, and it was 
on the Marvin farm in New Jersey that he 
finally found himself as an artist. Warm with 
the presence of man, if sometimes only vicari- 
ously through his handiwork of home, corn- 
crib, barn, field, road, quarry, Chapin’s land- 
scapes are closely related to his figural can- 
vases and papers. With the same leaning to- 
ward permanence, solidity, clarity, rhythmi- 
cally plotted design, and color richness, they 
reveal a similar response to individualities— 
here, to differences of season, weather, place, 
and event. “Country Lane” has the moist 
freshness, the full contours, the lovely balance 
of warm and cool tones proper to an Eastern 
seaboard farm in late spring. Brilliant and 
high-keyed, “Strawstacks in Utah” evokes the 
very breath of level Western fields spreading 
under cloudless skies and glowing sun, despite 
a severe economy of space that actually de- 
fines the scene through a close-up, rather than 
through the exploitation of vista. In “Fire in 
the Country” forms tend for once to dissolve 
under vivid hues, crackling contrasts of light 
and dark, and brushwork pyrotechnics, but 


“Lime Kilns and Quarry” reaffirms the theme 
of monumentality, although with a new appre- 
ciation of the intricate as a contribution to 
overtone. 

If Chapin’s evolution from “Fox Hunter” 
of the early twenties to work in progress 
reveals a strong continuity, it is clearly a conti- 
nuity of distinction and individual stamp. The 
painter is wary of formula and at fifty-seven 
produces work of undiminished vigor. The 
man himself, lean, sinewy, and athletic, has a 
physical stamina and resilience many a young 
fellow might envy. But then, Jim Chapin is 
fortunate in his heritage. Not everyone’s 
mother was born at sea during a fearful storm 
off Cape Horn, to be greeted most matter- 
of-factly by Chapin’s seafaring grandfather, 
many of whose children were born aboard 
ship. A paternal ancestor, Deacon Samuel 
Chapin, helped found Springfield, Mass., and 
a figure of heroic size by St. Gaudens perpetu- 
ates his memory in that city, though it is less 
familiar by name than by its acquired title of 
“The Puritan.” Vitality, it may be said, is so 
unforced a quality in James Chapin’s art that 
his own attention is directed elsewhere—to- 
ward perfecting his craft, organizing forms, 
and communicating with his fellow men, con- 
cerns all auguring well for the future of his 
work and its genuine productiveness. 


Why She Couldn't Come to the Phone 


7a really happened—so help me. I phoned my friend’s home a few 
days ago, and the Negro houseman answered. I recognized his rich 


drawl. 


“Ts Mrs. Hulsey in?” I asked. 


“Yes’m.” He hesitated, as if there was something else he ought to say. 


“Ts she busy ?” I asked quickly. 


“No’m,” he answered slowly. “No’m, she ain’t busy.” Then, after a 
moment, he added apologetically, “But they’s a lot of people here. You see, 


E.M.S. 





the house is on fire.” 
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Light-hearted adventures in a Texas 
town of the gay nineties—recorded (of 
all places!) in a German best seller! 


High Times in Brenham, Texas 


By Roy Temple House 


ROBABLY few Brenhamites—or 

Texans—are aware that Brenham of 

the care-free nineties lives forever in the 
pages of a European semiclassic—Der Laus- 
bub in Amerika (The Black Sheep in Amer- 
ica), by Erwin Rosen, Bavarian journalist. 
Published in the second decade of this cen- 
tury, these memoirs delighted the hearts of 
young Germans before World War I, and 
they still remain a pleasant reminder of a 
brave and charming past. Some seventy pages 
are devoted to Brenham and environs; and 
these are not the least exciting part of a work 
that may have its faults but is not likely to put 
its reader to sleep. 

The Lausbub, whose real name was Erwin 
Carlé, was a sort of Peck’s Bad Boy in his 
childhood and an E. Phillips Oppenheim sol- 
dier of fortune in his later years. He fought 
for Uncle Sam in the Spanish-American War, 
served for several years in the French For- 
eign Legion, and had a part in World War I. 
He published a three-volume collection of 
anecdotes of that conflict, also a volume of 
“Yankeegeschichten” which I have never 
seen ; and he died young, in 1922. 

As late as August, 1910, the North Ger- 
man Lloyd steamship line was pouring into 
the great Texas hopper the thousands of Ger- 
man immigrants who have made parts of the 
Southwest the most freshly and authentically 
German sections of this country. (Yet these 
second and even first generation Germans in 
Texas have thrown themselves into the strug- 
gle for world freedom as determinedly as our 
Ohio Valley Anglo-Saxons or the New Eng- 





Roy Tempie House is professor of modern lan- 
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land children of our founding fathers.) In 
that year I stood on the dock at Galveston, 
waiting to board a Lloyd steamer, and I saw 
the bewildered new Texans crawl out of the 
ship, pull their shabby belongings together, 
and shake themselves to get their bearings in 
the strange, sultry new country. About the 
same time, the globe-trotter Erwin Rosen, 
then nearly thirty-five years old, was back in 
Hamburg putting the finishing touches on his 
-arliest and most popular collection of mem- 
oirs, the aforesaid Lausbub in Amerika. 

Like those puzzled German immigrants 
that I saw, Erwin Rosen—an eighteen-year- 
old problem child—had arrived in Galveston 
in 1894 to make his fortune in a new country. 
However, the motive force that propelled him 
over the ocean had been not a pull but a push. 

Born in 1876, the eighteen years of his life 
had been long years to his unlucky parents. At 
the early age of twelve, after having bought a 
raspberry tart on credit every day for a month 
from the corner bakery near his home in 
Munich, he learned that the day of retribution 
was at hand. The hapless fugitive from jus- 
tice had got as far away as Freising, some fif- 
teen kilometers to the north, when his irate 
parent caught up with him and spanked him 
severely. But spanking failed to make a steady 
citizen of him. He managed to get expelled 
from every school in that part of Germany, 
and by the time he had a mustache he was 
scholastically an outlaw. His father and 
mother were at their wit’s end. Finally, the 
senior Carlé came to a desperate decision. He 
ordered his son to pack his most necessary be- 
longings, took the train to Bremerhaven with 
him, bought him a one-way steamer ticket to 
Galveston (he also arranged to have five hun- 
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dred dollars turned over to him when he 
should reach that city, and bade him a fare- 
well in which sorrow and anger were mingled. 

Young Carlé does not seem to have mois- 
tened his pillow with any great quantity of 
remorseful tears. He was so busy getting into 
mischief during the day that he always slept 
sweetly all night long. Long before he reached 
Texas, he had lost the last penny of his spare 
change at poker. When he acquired the five 
hundred dollars in Galveston, he moved into 
the most expensive hotel in town and lived in 
luxury till he was flat again. 

And here is where Brenham appears on the 
horizon. Now we are no longer credulous re- 
tellers of unverified tales but critical historians 
who weigh and measure evidence. I say “we” 
because from this point I have collaborators, 
that obliging and public-spirited citizen, Mr. 
Almot Schlenker of the First National Bank 
of Brenham, and that unfailingly kind and 
helpful gentleman, Mr. J. L. Buckley, prin- 
cipal of the Brenham High School, without 
whose aid this study would have been mere 
hearsay and not history. 

When young Carlé paid his hotel bill one 
week end and discovered that his worldly for- 
tune consisted of exactly one silver dollar— 
there were silver dollars in 1894—he sank into 
one of the elegant armchairs in the hotel lobby 
and began to calculate how much he could 
probably realize on his gold watch and his 
second-best suit of clothes. All at once he 
noticed that a strapping young countryman 
was eyeing him curiously and compassionately 
from beneath an enormous whitish Stetson 
hat. The two were soon fast friends, and it 
was not long till Erwin Carlé, suddenly grown 
as sober and industrious as any plow-horse, 
had accepted an offer to work on Charley 
Muchow’s father’s farm near Brenham, at 
fifteen dollars a month and his keep. The 
Muchows, it seems, are historically attested, 
and we hope that some Brenhamite will be 
able to put us in touch with a member of the 
family or an acquaintance who will help us fill 
in the outlines of this note on a Bavarian prod- 
igal destined later to circumnavigate the globe 
and write best sellers. 

Charley Muchow and young Carlé took the 
Santa Fe the next morning for Brenham. 


What was Brenham like in the late summer of 
1894? Like this: 

“We trudged through deep, soft sand, past 
strings of shanties, some of them built of 
rough lumber, many of them covered with 
corrugated metal. Here and there I saw, open 
to the sky, a lumber yard, a coal yard, or a long 
row of casks. A structure of bright red brick 
stood out against the blue sky in the center of 
a big square which was outlined with brightly 
painted frame buildings. The buildings car- 
ried glaring signboards, and even the patriotic 
American flags that floated above some of 
them were inscribed with the names of busi- 
ness firms. Agile centaurs galloped furiously 
through the town in brilliant red shirts with 
red and blue neckerchiefs knotted about their 
necks and broad-brimmed hats clinging to the 
backs of their heads. The vehicles most in evi- 
dence were light two-wheeled carts. Horses 
everywhere. Above the wooden sidewalks ran 
an awning held up by wooden posts, a sort of 
loggia binding house to house. To these posts 
were hitched hundreds of horses, saddled and 
bridled. The wild riders, the lounging negroes, 
the violent colors, the hustle and bustle, dazed 
and puzzled me. It seemed as if I were step- 
ping into a strange, new world.” 

Charley took his new helper into Roberts 
Brothers’ General Store, where his “old man” 
loafed when he was in town. Plows, saddles, 
suits of clothes, tall pyramids of hats, corn 
meal, tobacco, sugar, salt (“on the handle of a 
plow a shiny stove-pipe hat swung elegantly 
—an imposing befeathered lady’s headpiece 
reposed in pomp and dignity on a keg of 
whisky, and an open box was filled half with 
cartridges and half with crackers ...”). 

Old Man Muchow was a little depressed be- 
cause he had been unlucky with the dice, and 
the drinks for the whole store were on him. 
But Old Man Muchow was a philosopher and 
a gentleman. 

“Sorry, Father,” said his son. “This here’s 
a young German. Name of Ed. [Erwin had 
become Ed in the course of the trip from Gal- 
veston to Brenham.] Friend of mine.” 

“Damned glad to know you, Ed!” said the 
Old Man courteously. 

“He'll work on the farm with us.” 

“’S all right, Charley, if you say so! Buy 
him what he needs.” 
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The light fell on a vivacious young friend of his, a certain Daisy from the 
other side of the railroad track, out beyond the Negro section. 
“Oh, Mister Druggist,” she moaned. “I can’t seem to sleep tonight! Can't 


you put me up a sleeping powder?” 


Daisy drank six ice-cream sodas and a lemonade or two....The pair were 
having the time of their young lives. All at once 











Ed was rapidly equipped with a gigantic 
Stetson head-covering, whose band was 
trimmed with silver, a pair of blue overalls, 
heavy boots, a pipe, and several packages of 
tobacco. 

Old Man Muchow, he of the shapeless bag- 
ging trousers, owned more than a thousand 
acres of this strange-looking sandy soil, as 
much land as the snootiest of the Bavarian 
Rittergutsbesitzer. And this nabob lived in a 
shanty that looked as if it had been slapped to- 
gether between sunrise and sunset. On the 
unplaned floor of the “front room” stood an 
expensive piano, and over the piano hung sev- 
eral hands of tobacco to dry. In front of a val- 
uable mahogany rocking chair stood a shape- 
less block of wood for a footstool. One of 
the windowpanes was broken and had been 
patched with paper. The house had no foun- 
dation. It stood on four brick pillars, and the 
pigs occupied the ground floor. Thousands 
of dollars’ worth of farm machinery stood 
around helter-skelter, exposed to the weather. 
Fourteen horses were lodged in a shed that 
was completely open on one side, and four 
mules were hitched to a fence, with no sort of 
covering over their heads. On the same fence 
hung a saddle that glittered with silver orna- 
ments. 

Ed and Charley slept in the attic. Half of 
Old Man Muchow’s farm was in cotton, one 
fifth in corn, and another fifth in cane. The 
rest of the farm was grass and trees. On the 
second day the family picked cotton. 

That day Charley picked 25 pounds, the 
Old Man 23, Mary 24, Lizzie 22, and Ed 18. 
Not bad fora Munich Lausbub who had never 
seen a cotton field till twenty-four hours be- 
fore. At the end of the week Ed proudly drove 
one of the four wagon-loads of cotton to the 
gin. A life of honest toil was making a man of 
the Lausbub. 


The next problem was the disposal of the 
cotton. Not so much of a problem, after all. 
All at once two buyers’ riders appeared, gal- 
loping like mad, as everybody always did in 
Washington County in the nineties, and pulled 
off a line of repartee which in the Texan orig- 
inal must have run something like this: 

“Hello, Muchow, what’s the good word ?” 
(It was Charley they were addressing. ) 

“Howdy, boys! What are you in such a 
rush about? Sheriff after you?” 

“No, Muchow, he ain’t after us. The sher- 
iff’s settin’ back there in town studyin’ which 
one he’d better hang next, you or that Jack the 
Ripper nigger they brought back from Pala- 
vera County.” 

“Gosh, boys, you’ve got more luck than 
sense!” said Charley earnestly. “The Sheriff 
of Washington County’s gettin’ lazier an’ 
lazier ever’ day. Funny he ain’t heard yet that 
you two are around here! ...” 

The dickering began. “Who’s goin’ to get 
your cottonseed, Muchow? I’m ridin’ for 
Smith and Donavan, and John here’s workin’ 
for Faraday. What do you say ?” 

“That’s a hard question. Let me have a min- 
ute to study,” said Charley. “Mighty dry 
country around here, ain’t it ?” 

Smith and Donavan’s man promptly pro- 
duced a bottle, and Charley studied the sky 
long and earnestly from above it. 

The other rider offered Ed a bottle. “New 
hereabouts, ain’t you?” 

Ed explained that he was a newcomer to 
the States. 

“Hey, Ed!” warned Charley. “You mustn’t 
make friends with every lousy horse thief that 
happens along!” 

“Leave him alone, Muchow!” said John 
soothingly. ““He’s just explainin’ himself. No- 
body but a damned greenhorn (excuse the ex- 
pression, Ed !)—nobody but a damned green- 
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horn from the other side of the pond would 
be innocent enough to settle down on this God- 
forsaken desert of a farm with a half-dead 
mummy like this Muchow here!” 

“Yes, yes,” grinned Charley. “He ought to 
trot with you and see life in the big world— 
like the inside of the county jail, for example. 
Dicky, you can have the cottonseed. Your 
whisky’s so bad it’s up to us charitable citizens 
to chip in and help you foot the bill for a brand 
that ain’t quite so rotten. You can have the 
next load, John. Now get out of here, you 
loafers! Go to the Devil!” 

“Shall we give him your love, Muchow ?” 
the two bawled back as they raced away. 

“Nice boys, Ed!” said Charley thought- 
fully. “Goodhearted fellows. I always like to 
have a little chat with ’em.” 


p’s TOILSOME life was not without its 
E modicum of pleasure and relaxation. Gus 
Meyer's saloon in Brenham had electric ceil- 
ing fans, good beer, and caviar sandwiches. It 
was the gathering place of a friendly German 
club. Brenham had a daily paper, which issued 
a weekly supplement in German. The editor 
ran a bookstore, owned a farm, and was inter- 
ested in an ice plant and various other enter- 
prises. The saddler operated a sawmill on the 
side. The sewing-machine man did a thriving 
business in the importation of Mexican mus- 
tangs. 

\fter the cotton was all picked at the Mu- 
chows’, the family harvested the corn. Then 
they took care of the cane. And when these big 
jobs were laid by, there were all sorts of little 
things to do. The wire fences had to be patched 
up, the irrigation ditches to be looked after, 
machinery and barns to be repaired, painting 
to be done. For months Ed and Charley were 
busy and comparatively happy. But when all 
the green things dried up and blackened, when 
the weather grew chilly and gloomy and there 
was nothing much to do to pass the time away, 
Charley was the first to grow restless. When 
he heard that good jobs were to be had helping 
put the railroad through to El Paso, he tossed 
a saddle on Texas Girl, emptied the six bullets 
out of his revolver in an affectionate farewell 
to the Old Man and Ed, and galloped off into 
the Golden West. 

Ed went into Brenham and got a job as 


helper in Mindus’s drugstore at fifteen dollars 
a month, plus board and room. 

Mindus was an amiable giant who had 
climbed to prosperity from small beginnings. 
He worked in his shirt sleeves right through 
the winter, but he wore sporty silk shirts and 
patent-leather shoes. His drugstore, even in 
those antediluvian days, handled a thousand 
articles besides drugs. In that warm climate, 
warm even through a good part of the winter, 
by no means the least important branch of the 
store’s activities was the marvelous soda foun- 
tain. You could buy a soda in those haleyon 
days for five cents, and the row of rotating 
seats in front of the fountain was rarely 
empty. Jimmy Hawkins, the regular soda- 
fountain boy, handled the wonderful shining 
machine as a great artist manipulates the stops 
and keys of a pipe organ. And as the great 
organist knows the art of charming the ear 
with his rich and varied melodies, so was 
Jimmy Hawkins skilled in another art that 
brought no less exquisite pleasure to Brenham 
palates. 

In a few days Ed possessed the gentle art 
almost as perfectly as Jimmy Hawkins him- 
self, and it was not long till he had acquired 
many a subtler skill. He learned how to make 
face powder out of pulverized chalk and a 
drop of violet extract. He learned how to cure 
the most excruciating toothaches with a scrap 
of crystallized cocaine. He learned more rec- 
ondite skills—as when a young negress came 
in and inquired shamefacedly for an ounce of 
love-powder. 

“Love-powder ?” Ed repeated stupidly. But 
the proprietor, who had caught the question, 
stepped hastily into the breach. 

“Love-powder? Certainly! We'll make it 
up for you in just a moment!” 

And he whispered in Ed’s astonished ears : 
“Don’t stand there with your mouth open! 
Get an ounce of saccharine, wrap it up nice in 
that bright pink paper, and charge her a dol- 
lar and a half for it!” 

And a day or two later another young 
negress tiptoed into the store and whispered 
to Ed with an embarrassed grin: 

“Little bit o’ love-powdah, please, suh! 
Same kind you sold to de uddah young lady 
day befoah yestiddy !” 
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T WAS a woman that caused the fall of 
I Troy. And if it had not been for a woman, 
Erwin Rosen might not have left Brenham so 
abruptly, via blind baggage, one pleasant 
spring night of the year 1895. 

Ed, as has been seen, was a sociable soul, 
and he soon had friends in various strata of 
society, including, we fear, the demimonde. 
Mr. Mindus kept his store open till late in the 
night, although he himself usually went home 
early and his numerous interests often called 
him out of town. Jimmy Hawkins, presuming 
on his seniority and his stand-in, developed a 
way of spending his evenings out and leaving 
Ed to hold the fort all alone for the last few 
hours before midnight. One dark night, as Ed 
dozed in his chair and waited for locking-up 
time, someone knocked cautiously at the door. 

Ed wondered sleepily why the customer 
had not turned the knob and walked in. A little 
alarmed, he scrambled to his feet and threw 
the door open. Only one of his big lights was 
on, and the night was black as tar. 

The light fell on a vivacious young friend 
of his, a certain Daisy from the other side of 
the railroad track, out beyond the Negro sec- 
tion. 

“Oh, Mister Druggist,”’ she moaned. “I 
can’t seem to sleep tonight! Can’t you put me 
up a sleeping powder ?” 

Daisy drank six ice-cream sodas and a lem- 
onade or two. Ed proudly exhibited the mir- 
acles and mysteries of the place, the jars of 
powerful poisons that would have sent half 
the population of Brenham to Kingdom Come 
before you could say Jack Robinson—then a 
gallant idea struck him. He pulled down a big 
bottle of perfume and squirted it generously 
all over Daisy’s dainty little person. She 
sniffed and squealed with delight. Then she 
pulled the bottle out of his hands and began 
soaking her handkerchief in the delightful 
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stuff. The pair were having the time of their 
young lives 

All at once the store was ablaze with light. 
Mr. Mindus, just in on the Santa Fe, stood in 
the door and studied the cheerful pair unsym- 
pathetically. 

“Ed,” he said after a while, “get your junk 
together. YOU’RE FIRED!” 





i F< next chapter of Der Lausbub finds Ed 
in that wide-open frontier metropolis, 
Guthrie, Oklahoma Territory, and therefore 
out of our field of present interest. Having 
had some contacts with the Germany of ex- 
actly the period when this book was penned, I 
can understand how such writing was capable 
of stirring the imagination of young Germans. 
It may have been a page like the one, in this 
volume, on which Charley Muchow lassoed 
and broke the nervous filly, Texas Girl, and 
transformed her into the gentlest riding mare 
in Washington County, that suggested to the 
thirteen-year-old youngster in Cologne the 
idea of choking his seven-year-old brother to 
death with a rope, an incident that happened 
while I was living in that city. But three 
years after Der Lausbub appeared, Germany 
launched her first effort at world conquest and 
became the Ishmael of nations. The Germans 
quit coming to Texas, and nothing has been 
the same since. There is in the human heart a 
yearning interest in what is past and gone 
forever, and these slightly apocryphal adven- 
tures of Erwin Rosen, like the travels of 
Herodotus and the memoirs of Casanova, are 
for many of us a bright and nostalgic min- 
gling of history and fiction, of document and 
poetry... 

(The only Brenham name that we have 
been able to verify is that of the Muchows. 
Perhaps some old-timers can identify other 
characters in the drama even though Erwin 
Rosen has changed their names. If so, we 
should be glad to hear from them.) 








“Land mining” and erosion are destroy- 
ing the earth’s soil at an appalling rate 
—yet life cannot survive without it.... 





Waste Your 


Land—Waste Your Future 


By Chester C. Davis 


N THE LONG RUN, every phase of 
I human life will be influenced by the way 

man meets the problems of the soil. To 
destroy the thin film of dirt without which life 
cannot survive on this earth will be just as 
disastrous as to perfect mass slaughter faster 
than we can develop the technique of living 
together in an orderly, peaceful world society. 
The present world war illustrates one type of 
destruction, but most of us have also had 
opportunity to see sobering examples of the 
other type. 

In 1930 I drove out west of Des Moines to 
see the home farm we had sold after the death 
of my father twenty-five years before. I re- 
membered it as a pleasant place in a rolling 
country, with black-loam plowlands and fine 
woodlots, and a great variety of fruit trees 
and berry shrubs. I drove past the farm with- 
out recognizing it. The black land was gone, 
the plowed slopes were yellow and gullied, the 
yard weed-grown and the house a derelict. 
What we called “the woods” had been cleared, 
and the land row-cropped to death. That had 
happened in twenty-five years of “square 
farming ina round country,” of up-and-down 
hill plowing. 

The other day I heard the great conser- 
vationist, Jay N. Darling, talk about what has 
been happening in Iowa. 

“Look,” he said, showing some photo- 
graphs, “where do you think these were 
taken ? Along Tobacco Road ? In the cottoned- 
out hill country of the Southeast? No. This is 
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what is left of some of the finest natural grass 
and timber land in Iowa. 

“People get the wrong idea about the corn- 
belt country. They think the prairie states 
are flat, but they’re mostly slopes and hills. It 
all slants, and two thirds of Iowa, for ex- 
ample, is broken or rough. Most of its soil is 
washing, and a lot of it is washed out, after 
only a generation or two of high-pressure 
farming. 

“Much of the damage was done in the corn 
belt during and since World War I. First, it 
was high prices and patriotic driving, then 
low prices and the urge for more cash crops to 
meet payments and fixed charges on over- 
priced land. 

“More woodland was hacked away. More 
grass was plowed under. The hills washed. 
The rivers grew muddier. The water table 
fell. Springs went dry. Game went dry, too, 
and starved and died.” 

Jay Darling knows what he is talking about. 
To those of us who believe the human animal 
is smart enough to learn from experience, let 
me add that we seem to be going hell-bent 
along the same road in this war. 

When the Friends of the Land met in St. 
Louis in 1942, we organized a tour to visit one 
county that has two contrasting areas within 
a few miles of each other—one neighborhood 
a scene of desolation and total abandonment 
of hundreds of farms, the other a community 
of organized restoration and conservation. 
The blighted area contained one solid block of 
at least 150,000 acres that had been entirely 
abandoned. The county agent told me that at 
the turn of the century the population had av- 
eraged one farm family to about every 100 
acres, according to courthouse records. Plow- 
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ing for corn and wheat during the last war fin- 
ished this land for economic use until the long 
and costly process of restoration has been 
applied. 

The actual physical wash and waste of soil 
in the United States is appalling. At least three 
billion tons of solid soil materials are washed 
out of the fields and pastures of our country 
each year by water erosion alone. Some enter- 
prising mind has figured out that to move such 
a bulk of soil on rails would take a train of 
freight cars 475,000 miles long—long enough 
to girdle the planet eighteen times at the equa- 
tor. 

With this erosion we lose annually about 
six times as much mineral plant food—nitro- 
gen, calcium, phosphorus, potash, magnesium, 
sulphur, etc—as farm crops take from the 
soil in a year. We are depleting our mineral 
reserves at a rapid rate, and without those 
minerals in the right supply we cannot have 
healthy plants or healthy people. That is a 
vitally important angle to the soil problem. 
The farms are giving up to the cities in the 
process of land mining—which is what most 
farming is—a mineral wealth that the farmer 
does not figure in his costs. He is depleting his 
reserves year by year, but he can’t charge it 
against his taxes. It occurs to me that this is 
one good reason why city people owe it to 
society as well as to their farmer neighbors to 
take more than just a passive interest in the 
protection and restoration of the land. 

In this country we know how to do all that 
needs to be done to conserve our soil and con- 
trol the floods. The trouble is, we don’t use 
what we know. We are like the farmer in the 
early days when the county agent asked him 
to the schoolhouse to learn about farming bet- 
ter. “Hell, there’s no use in my coming,” he 
said. “I don’t farm as good as I know how to 
now.” 

Colleges of agriculture have developed bal- 
anced farming programs for the different sec- 
tions of this country. Wherever they have 
been applied, you have a practical demonstra- 
tion of the profitableness of improved prac- 
tices. The program of the Missouri College of 
Agriculture, for instance, is designed to de- 
velop a definite management plan on an indi- 
vidual farm basis that provides complete con- 
servation of the soil, adapts crops to the soils, 
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and adjusts livestock enterprises to the feeds 
most economically and abundantly produced 
on the farm. The plan is relatively new, but 
the vastly increased total production and 
higher net incomes of individual farms that 
have adopted the balanced program in every 
section of the state definitely prove its profit- 
ableness. 

Bankers over the nation have become in- 
creasingly curious as to the impact of the 
switch to conservation farming on the farm- 
ers’ income. For example, the research depart- 
ment of the Federal Reserve Bank of St. 
Louis has obtained some very excellent and 
well-kept farm records from the Soil Conser- 
vation Service. These records, kept by co- 
operating farmers in a demonstration area 
that was established in 1934, are truly accu- 
rate accounts of complete farm operations 
under actual farm conditions. The study is not 
complete, but the preliminary results indicate 
remarkable accomplishments in increased in- 
come after the land had been terraced and laid 
out for effective erosion control. 

In one Midwestern state, a field with uni- 
form soil characteristics was selected to test 
the effectiveness of terracing. Half of the 
field was properly terraced, and half was left 
as it was. Identical good cropping and soil- 
building practices were applied to both the 
terraced and unterraced portions of the field. 
At the end of seven years, the terraced por- 
tion of the field had produced a total of $47 
per acre more income than the unterraced por- 
tion of the field had produced a total of $47 
return of nearly $7, or almost enough each 
year to pay its original cost. Furthermore, the 
spread between yields in the two tracts became 
successively greater each year of the test ; and, 
in spite of good cropping and soil-building 
practices, erosion continued to gulley the top- 
soil of the unterraced tract, while it was com- 
pletely checked on the terraced portion. 

In some parts of Illinois the soil is so fer- 
tile and the topography so good that crop 
yields have been maintained at high levels 
without the use of fertilizers or lime. But Illi- 
nois, like many other states, has an extensive 
area of land which, in an untreated condition, 
requires seven acres to produce as much as 
one acre of the better soil. However, under a 
good crop rotation with the proper application 
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of fertilizers and lime, this poor “seven to 
one” soil has been shown by the Illinois Col- 
lege of Agriculture to be capable of producing 
net income on one and a half acres equal to 
that from one acre of the better land. This 
demonstrates how a moderate investment in 
soil-building practices can increase the net re- 
turn from a naturally poor soil by more than 
four and a half times—a pretty profitable in- 
vestment. 

While practices such as the examples just 
enumerated have proved profitable on an indi- 
vidual field basis, one might wisely question 
the over-all income benefit an individual 
farmer could expect. After all, soil-saving and 
soil-building practices are almost wholly de- 
pendent on the farmer. Unless he finds good 
practices profitable, he will stick to exploitive 
methods regardless of the injustices dealt to 
future generations that successively inherit 
the earth. 

But improved practices for the individual 
farmer do pay because they mean a higher 
total production at a lower cost per unit and a 
higher net income. As each farmer in a com- 
munity adopts a balanced and soil-conserving 
plan of operating, with a resulting improve- 
ment in his net income, he exerts a rising in- 
fluence on the over-all community income 
level. Maximum income of an agricultural 
community can be attained only when each 
individual farmer making up that community 
has adopted a balanced plan of operation that 
assures his maximum production at minimum 
cost. 

Increased income for farmers directly 
affects city income. The earnings of the busi- 
ness interests in Houston, Dallas, or St. Louis 


It's Quite 


are directly or indirectly affected by the earn- 
ings of the farmers in their vast trade terri- 
tory. Therefore, the higher farm income that 
results from improved farming practices is 
shared by city people. Aside from our interest 
in being well fed, we who earn our livings in 
the city have a dollar stake in better farming. 

I dare say that everyone has seen farms that 
through ill-use have been worn down to the 
point where they will no longer provide the 
operator and his family with a decent stand- 
ard of living. Such farms have either been 
abandoned, absorbed into adjoining units of 
higher productivity, or they are being oper- 
ated through a continuous injection of gov- 
ernment aid through credit or direct relief to 
the operators. Each year the ravages of ero- 
sion and excessive cropping are adding more 
farms to this unfortunate group. The un- 
usually high farm income of the war years has 
tended to obscure the process on many farms, 
but a return to a more normal farm income 
situation will place them on a loss basis. 

Beyond question, soil-saving practices are 
profitable to individual farmers, provided 
that they are adopted before the farm has 
fallen into a submarginal economic position. 
After that, it is a job for society. City folks 
have a responsibility both ways. We must ex- 
ert every influence at our command to encour- 
age widespread use of farm practices that save 
and improve the nation’s remaining topsoil. In 
those instances where restoration and rehabil- 
itation are beyond the economic means of the 
farmer, society must assume the responsibil- 
ity. City folks enjoyed the benefits of cheap 
food during the exploitation process. We now 
must share the costs of reconstruction. 


Compact 


ARK Cities Baptist nosed out Preston Road Christian, 29-28, in the 
feature Park Cities Y. Senior Church cage league game Monday night. 


—The Dallas Times Herald. 


Don't look now, but that sentence has ten nouns piled at the end, and 
only one used as a noun. That’s really something! What other language 
could surpass that feat? How would you translate it, say, into Spanish or 
British English? We're not criticizing—we’re just a little awed by the pos- 


sibilities of the American language. 
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It’s odd. YOU are the one who follows the PW—through 
freight yards, across a dark bridge, along a single plank in 
the blackness. Your thoughts are strange and detached. 


Compartment of Time 


By Leonard Casper 


UT YOURSELF in his place... At 
P 10:45 p. m. you, Frank Svoboda, start 

sweating icy bullets for the second time 
this night. You have just rushed up a dark 
alley, hoping that Sonntag will kill you, but 
nothing has happened. Perhaps the prisoner 
of war took no weapons with him in his 
escape. So much the worse. 

You are physically ill from the strain of 
chasing him. Partial hysteria makes your 
throat throb like a frog’s, and sometimes 
strange noises issue from you. Somehow you 
feel that you are the pursued, not the pursuer. 

You wish you hadn’t recognized Sonntag. 
Or that you’d been smart enough to ignore 
what you'd seen. Long, slender threads of 
breath jerk you, whining, through the dark. 


At 10:00 p. m., out of the corner of your 
embrace, you and Helen were halfheartedly 
watching the newsreel in the Muse Theater. 
Dull pictures. Uninspiring. Flaccid. (You're 
on furlough.) Like photos from another 
planet, only not so interesting. (Like your 
embrace : meaningless gestures. ) 

Then suddenly Herr Schickelgruber ap- 
pears and a little man in the audience jumps 
onto the top of his seat and with a cry of hys- 
teria fires three resounding shots into the sil- 
ver screen and the lights come up and people 
start milling about and a policeman runs in. 
Everyone crowds forward to see what will 
happen next. But one man rushes for the exit: 
strange! Your trained eyes run after him. 

Sonntag! How many times have you seen 
that face? Tanned, smiling. It’s a tight smile 
now. If the face wasn’t so fat, the cheeks 
couldn’t pretend. 

Startled, you remember that you’re an M. 


P. and that this man is a P. W. How did he 
get here? And what’s he doing in a theater ? It 
doesn’t matter. It doesn’t even matter that 
Helen is beside you and that you have many 
things planned for that night. (Experiment: 
to dissolve the past completely.) Without a 
word of explanation you kangaroo your way 
to the aisle. Dropping your hand to where 
your gun should be... 

That’s when you first start to sweat. There’s 
no gun, of course. You feel naked. The world 
freezes about you, and you see it as never 
before. Svoboda: a concentration of matter, 
lost in space and time ; to which several things 
have happened, none of them important. A 
nobody, going nowheres fast. One in a million 
millions. A lost electron. A sore thumb at this 
moment. What audacity, that you should think 
you may move where you like ! What’s all this 
about, anyway—what’s it for? What’s hap- 
pening ? 

You stop and pretend to be pawing a pas- 
sage through the crowd. It’s funny: the very 
people who block your way won't let you stop. 
They pay no attention to you, and yet you can 
hear their voices, saying, “Go on! You must 
catch him! For us! For the fun of it! For 
nothing! Go get him!” The crowd spurring 
you on, their masked countenances turned 
from you. You want to shout to them for 
help; you’re afraid. “It’s all so unnecessary !” 
You break through the crowd and burst into 
the night air. 

At 10:58, Sonntag is leading you through 
the freight yards. One of the freight office 
doors is held back by a short cross section of 
steel rail. You pick it up, massaging its cool 
solidness in your palm, and carry it with you 
while you cross the long endless tracks. Then 
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you let it fall. You have not decided yet; you 
are still willing to die. There is no future. Just 
bitter indifference. To die, to sleep... 

If you keep walking out on Helen, some 
day you may forget to come back—for good. 
Or she may not be there. Maybe that is best. 
At times you love her passionately. But so 
many other things keep elbowing passion to 
the background. Lack of confidence, for in- 
stance. 

When you’re together, you know that she 
was made for you. But she’s the sort of girl 
who was made for everyone. She can com- 
plete anyone’s life, make anyone happy. Why 
is she fool enough to want you even some of 
the time? 


November 3. She has on a burnished bronze 
dress. (It starts at the U.S.O. and drifts from 
there to many places.) You say she has the 
hands of a ballerina, and they laugh because 
you're so big and awkward. Y ou’ve never seen 
a ballet. You're only a coast artilleryman. 
(Just back from Dutch Harbor. A strange 
land, the Aleutians, of ash volcanoes and 
polished porcelain icebergs; of blue clouds 
against white skies. Lonely.) Your buddies 
say you joined the army to replace a mule. 
You're a hardheaded Bohemian, shelled in a 
strange reserve. No one believes you can think 
or feel. You're much more in character as the 
roughhouse clown, the illiterate, charming 
rogue, the fool who always gets punched in 
the nose for stealing other men’s wives... 

She refuses to take a cab home, and you 
stand together for hours on a corner, shiver- 
ing in the sea winds. In your pocket you find a 
bottle cap, stamped King’s Choice Lager, and 
you fasten it onto her bright dress. 


By 11:03, you’re panting heavily. You want 
to get it over with. Whatever is going to hap- 
pen, let it happen. You’re crossing a dark rail- 
road bridge, and halfway across you see that 
Sonntag is waiting for you on the girders. 
Smiling. This is it. Close in. J’attaque. (A 
great Frenchman named Ferdinand once said, 
“My right is driven in, my center is giving 
way. The situation is excellent. I attack!” But 
newer Ferdinands are different. The mystery 
of heredity. ) 

But now you're no longer sure that you 


should rush in... What are you doing there, 
anyway? One is dead for such a long time. 
Why face obstacles? Run; avoid. You want 
to go back and forget the whole incident. 
Only, one never forgets anything. They say 
that just before death whole chains of little 
things come back. You wonder. 

In the distance a milk train groans, and 
Sonntag moves on. 


April 18. Sonntag is always smiling. All the 
prisoners of war at the camp seem happy. 
While the Americans sweat and labor and 
can’t even roll up their sleeves an inch in the 
growing sun, the PW’s strip to the waist and 
toast themselves a beautiful brown. Some 
even wear shorts all day. They're construct- 
ing stone drainage ditches for the camp, 
impressive works, “Deutches Arbeit”; and 
though a guard stands constantly over them 
with a loaded rifle, they’re not driven to labor. 
All the time in the world is theirs. 

(Not only there, but everywhere. In the 
canneries at home they work, unguarded, side 
by side with imported Jamaicans. They even 
usurp the privilege of striking.) 

Sometimes the GI’s drag out their guitars 
after hours and sing quiet songs. Mostly 
they're tired, though, and prefer to listen. On 
a peaceful evening they can hear the Germans 
raising their voices in song from behind the 
stockade. Beautiful, harmonious. Lauterbach. 
Ich liebe dich. Lieder. Mostly sentimental. 
What do they have to lose? Whichever way 
the war goes, they win. Smiling. 

One of the MP’s made a throwing knife 
from an old bayonet. The handle is a .50 cali- 
ber machine-gun cartridge with the welded 
halves of a .45 slug forming the grip. Y ou fin- 
ger the halves and think aloud. 

“T’ll betcha one of those would really knock 
a man flat.” 

“You are correct.” It’s Sonntag speaking 
(you discover his name later.) He speaks 
English fluently, whereas most of the prison- 
ers have to grope with the language. “It is why 
I am here. North Africa. Sfax.” 

You talk together often after that. Orig- 
inally Sonntag was wounded in Russia (he 
saw the snow-crystalled spires of Moscow, he 
brags). When he recovered and they decided 
to send him back there, he ducked the honor. 
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He volunteered to join the Afrika Korps, in- 
stead. Although he was wounded again, he 
doesn’t regret his choice. So many of his 
friends, he says, have fallen into Russian 
hands and since then have not been heard 
from. But the Americans! He smiles. He’s as 
healthy as a horse again. Why would anyone 
want to run away from that prison camp? 


At 11:07, you slacken your pace. Your mind 
is filled with doubt, Sonntag said he was 
afraid to face the Russians. Why, then, should 
you chase this man? You have much in com- 
mon with him. This much, at least: you both 
fear, you are both human. Neither of you has 
made this war. 

You want to generalize, to think in terms 
of national creeds. American vs. German. But 
the question is, are you and Sonntag repre- 
sentative of your countries? Now, don’t kid 
yourself. If you place yourself above the Ger- 
man, you feel that you are associating your- 
self too much with the noble symbols, the un- 
usual objects of hero-worship of your nation. 
Hundreds of Americans whom you know are 
of the pimply, weasly, measly type. Known as 
the common man. Common to all countries. 
No doubt Sonntag, too, has delusions of gran- 
deur; but actually he’s only a little man, a 
petty thing. Is he not? 

It is a difficult thing to decide. As a soldier, 
your duty is clear. A prisoner is escaping. But, 
before all else, you must be a man; you must 
be honest. And, besides, there is fear. Why 
can’t someone else do the capturing ? 


November 27. The C. A. units are going to 
move to another camp. Meanwhile, the call 
has come down for men to work in the Galena 
lead mines. That’s only fourteen miles from 
Helen’s home. You volunteer. (You know ab- 
solutely nothing about mining, but you have 
shoulders like a great bear.) Many of the 
other redlegs go, too, most of them for a 
change of scenery. Only a few know what 
they’re letting themselves in for. They are the 
soft-coal miners from Pennsylvania. You can 
always tell a soft-coal miner: he walks with 
one eye on the ceiling and the other on the 
floor. 

(Goodbye to clean-aired docks, the darting 
gulls, and high-piled wharves. The block-long 
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ships that stood silent in the surf-like mists, 
like pack mules waiting to be loaded. The gun 
post deep in the city’s heart and yet ona 
broad bay, lost and alert in the dim-out quiet. 





By 11:03, you're panting heavily. 
You want to get it over with. W hat- 
ever is going to happen, let it hap- 
pen. You're crossing a dark railroad 
bridge, and halfway across you see 
that the German is waiting for you on 
the girders. Smiling. This is it. Close 
in. J’attaque. 











Men waiting. Condition 1, condition 2, condi- 
tion 3. Tracking anything that flew. Flash 
green, flash orange. Wrap yourselves in 
blankets and sweat it out. Salt air and sugared 
coffee. From the sandbags dive into the ocean. 
It had its moments.) 

One of your lungs goes bad, and they take 
you out of the shafts, out of the stifling hea: 
and mineral dust, and put you on the donkey 
engine topside. It’s less glamorous, but you're 
more interested in those spasms in the chest. 

On your first week-end pass Helen asks you 
to go swimming with her. She knows a place 
where two scrubby pines and a mound of pit- 
ted rocks stand alone on a grassy beach. A 
warm current, offshore. Your bus ts late and 
when you get to the trees, Helen is nowhere in 
sight. The tide ts out, and suddenly you spy a 
black speck far in the low distance where the 
supple edge of the ocean flexes. You start out 
toward it. 

You're strictly a riverboy yourself. You’ve 
never seen the ocean at low tide like this; 
docks have been your shore. Here are only 
pale sun and damp sand. Your head buzzes. 
There are wave-cut terraces and windrows of 
sparkling kelp. But no water. Just mounds of 
white sand: the crescent surface of a moon. 
You have to walk a full half mile before you 
reach the ocean waves and Helen. The water 
its shockingly (surprisingly!) cold. Y our chest 
hurts badly for the first time in days, and ‘your 
heart grinds against your ribs. You cling to 
Helen. She laughs, thinking it an embrace, 
and pulls you down into the water. You sob at 
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her roughly, growling ; then later to make it 
up to her, you show her the right way to make 
love. And she tells you: 

“You're so many different persons, Frank. 
You keep changing...” 

You laugh alittle.“A bum today. But may- 
be ahero tomorrow. Can you wait?” 

“Frank, dear, it’s the day after tomorrow 
that I keep thinking of.” 


At 11:10, you are trying to tightrope-walk 
a single board, slanting down across scores of 
other boards in the rear of Albright’s Lumber. 
(Remember that sad-eared terrier you gave 
her? You'd never let her cut its tail because a 
tail was necessary for proper balance.) The 
stacks of sawed lengths are so close together 
in that part of the yard that you can’t find a 
passage between them. However, there’s one 
chain of planks lateraled by smaller fixed 
pieces, like a stairs from the warehouse load- 
ing platform, where you have just seen Sonn- 
tag, to the other end of the vast stock piles. 
The German’s only a vague shadow now. 

Balance, you tell yourself, balance is every- 
thing. But you’re not thinking of the boards. 
All your life is in the present now, all the lit- 
tle things and their great effects stand with 
you in the hunch of your shoulders, your 
groping fingers and unseeing eyes. Svoboda 
has never lived. You are alive only that in- 
stant. You hold all past events in your hand 
like a pole to balance yourself. 

You're not agile. And at that moment 
you're not even completely conscious. Sud- 
denly you feel the darkness rushing past you, 
and pain scrapes your sides. Your left foot 
lodges deep in the crevasse of lumber, and you 
become aware that you have fallen. You reach 
up and can’t touch the top. 

At first, you remain very silent. What an 
easy way out! You can’t very well follow 
Sonntag if you're trapped like this. It wasn’t 
deliberate ; the accident could happen to any- 
one. And what a welcome solution! 

Immediately the stacks seem to rock and 
the stars blur and you think you see someone 
standing above you. 

“Don’t!” you cry. “I have nothing against 
you. This is all so foolish. We're not children. 
Let’s make a truce !” 

You say more. Or someone does. You try 


to close your mouth and listen. They’re such 
strange words. You have heard them before. 
Appeasement. Appeasement. Trust in your 
neighbor and an umbrella in the other, munch- 
ing daisies at Munich. All’s well in the world. 
An old schoolbook : “The only wealth is life.” 
Who said that? Bushnell, Ruskin, Pushkin? 
And what was the rest ? I’m too young... My 
only regret is that I have but one life. Other- 
wise, I would give it to my country. 

The stars are all comets, and there is dog- 
gerel in the chinks of your mind. 


February 28. The division has been out in 
the field on a two weeks’ problem. One night 
your C. O. lets you go back to garrison to take 
showers and to change underclothes. In the 
truck with you is Wheeler, from Mississippi. 
Red-headed, stout, and blond-mustached. 
Everyone laughs at him because he says that 
he intends to stay in the army after the war, 
ride out the depression, and retire at fifty. But 
he can sing. Oh, how he can sing! Of course, 
with the truck jolting so much, sometimes 
Wheeler sounds alittle ike alost goat.(When 
the gears clash—and they always do—he says, 
“Grind me a bushel.”) But he’s a master of 
lyrics in dialect. 


“Starkle, starkle, little twink. 
W hat the hell you are, you think?” 


W hat was his crime? Last seen, boarding a 
train for the East Coast. Wearing OD’s and 
carrying a gas mask and two much-laundered 
barracks bags. They ship him across fast. 
Within two months his buddies hear he’s been 
killed in action in some jerkwater Italian vil- 
lage whose name he’s probably never known. 
No one can pronounce it. Also unknown ts the 
name of his killer. 

Wheeler. “Just because I’m Polish doesn’t 
mean that I’m easy. Marry me and you can 
love me all you like.” International rape. 


At 11:15, your head clears and you climb 
up from the slit in the stacks. It’s not as hard 
as you thought. Your lungs hurt a little, but 
at least you’re free again. Sonntag is nowhere 
to be seen. You go to your hands and knees 
and creep down the remainder of the plank- 
ing. You’re glad the German hasn’t answered 
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you, hasn’t accepted your compromise. You 
feel better now. The only words of your de- 
lirium left in you are, “We’re not children.” 
You creep away from the lumber, drop to 
clear ground, vault a fence and are away. 


February 14. Helen worked hard and saved 
money. Her hope chest is running over 
(everyone and her sister gave her showers). 
She can hardly wait. The date for the wedding 
is set for February 15, and everything ts 
ready. 

On February 15, the mining crisis passes, 
and you ask to go back to the regular army. 
You're found unfit for overseas duty. (That's 
part of it, then: when you figure you're out of 
the war, you lose what few war aims you 
had.) They make you an MP and ship you to 
another state. You could have got a week-end 
pass, but no. You want to get out fast now. 
You lose your savings on three tosses in a 
crap game. Then grab the train and run into 
the night. 

You never even write Helen. To yourself 
you call her all sorts of names, but it doesn’t 
work. You love her. (That picture of Susan 
Peters that you always kept in your foot 
locker because she looked like Helen. The 
memory hurts at times: the quiet calm of her 
eyes, the seams on her nylons, the fragile 
shadow of her lashes laid upon her smiling 
cheeks. Yes, and larc-r things.) And there is 
something worse. 

All your life you’ve wanted a wid, a boy to 
grow up with, someone to whom you can 
teach the fine things in the world. A boy 
greater than you've ever been. Fearless and 
understanding. Capable and loving. 

You often think of young Alex Svoboda as 
if he were alive and very near. Sometimes you 
awake at night and hear soft, calm breathing 
beside you, and are reassured. Things you ex- 
perience, you like to think your boy is sharing 
with you. You go out of your way to see and 
to do things which ordinarily wouldn't inter- 
est you. For unborn Alex. 

Actually, Alex is your ideal. And you're a 
bum, a hopeless coward. The smallest fear is 
bigger than you. Where other people have 
guts, you have twisted knots of hemp. (Those 
basket cases at camp. Limbless torsos. It isn’t 


easy to forget. Or even some of the purple 
hearts.) 

Helen knows all about Alex ; she’s the only 
one who does. She understands and agrees 
with you. That's what hurts so badly. You 
walked out on her, and you've never felt so 
lonely. She is far from being an Aleutian ice- 
berg. But what will you ever do about tt, the 
man who is of no use to anyone, the MP with- 
out a gun? You almost tried once. You sought 
her out on your furlough. But then your nerve 
walked out. How can you ever again ask her 
to marry something like you? You dreamed 
of ribbons and medals once, and now you 
haven’t even the power to dream. 


At 11:30, Sonntag is leading you in a circle 
back along the river toward the business dis- 
trict. You try to steel yourself, to become a 
mechanical, hunting animal as you’ve been 
trained; but it won’t come. A uniform can 
blend you in with the masses, but you’re still 
there. YOU. 

A trickle of people are still on the streets, 
but they pay little attention to you. And you 
to them. Sonntag disappears in the alleyway 
between the radio station and an old electrical 
appliance warehouse. You follow. He pulls 
himself up the side of the warehouse on the 
fire escape while shifting cloud-shadows play 
tricks on your eyes. You follow. He vanishes 
through an open window, and you follow. 

It is painfully quiet in the darkness inside. 
You hear the echo of each footfall catch on 
objects in the room and rebound. The echoes 
cling to your face like cobwebs and will not be 
brushed away. (You have never walked in 
your sleep, but this, you imagine, is how it 
would seem.) 

A faint light is sifted through the room, and 
from both that and the echoes you judge that 
it is a large room, cluttered with many things. 
Among them, now, Sonntag. Where? You 
stop walking, and you can’t hear him. Against 
the farther wall you think you see minute 
green luminescence (like that terrier’s eyes 
turned at an angle to the light!) He is waiting. 
Smiling, no doubt. Everything is up to you. 

You speak. What else are you good for? 
“So this is your hide-out, Sonntag ? The stock- 
ade wasn’t good enough. You have plans of 
your own. Who are you working for now? 
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You sure didn’t go to the movies to see the 
coming attractions ? What's the game? A ren- 
dezvous? For what? How soon has he prom- 
ised to get you out of the States? How many 
are in on this ?” 

The words are worse than the silence. They 
drag off into a whimper, and you bite your 
lips for control. Drop to the floor. Easy. To 
your knee first. Don’t let it get you—com- 
pletely! 

(God, for a breath of air! How nice it must 
be outside. Cool. ) 

A gun to hide behind would make things 
different. You roll up your sleeves nervously 
and press the sweat and dirt on your fore- 
arms into tiny cylinders. Somehow you get 
down onto all fours and crawl forward. You 
bump into things. Confused. Metallic clicks 
in the blackness. Piles of paper falling. Sonn- 
tag begins to mock you from his wall. But 
he’s talking in German and kneading it well 
with belly laughs. You catch only a few 
words. Those you're not sure of. The dark 
becomes a silver screen before your eyes, and 
rapid sequences of jumbled pictures start 
flashing. Out of focus. Vague. Connotative. 
Dimly stirring. Bombs and shells, a down- 
pour, plague. Names. Bodies. Lidice, Coven- 
try, Distomo, Oradour-sur-Glane. Tottering 
capitals, rotting people. (No wonder the little 
man leaped up and fired at the image. His way 
of answering. And no wonder Sonntag feared 
the Soviets. Surely your fear, Svoboda, is not 
the same. ) 

Your head aches and your bowels cramp, 
and yet you hesitate. Only a part of you is 
answering, only a part of you is dragging you 
forward. 

But what is it all about? People are born, 
they play their senses, they laugh and love 
and sit in the sun (or in the rain, if they pre- 
fer) and endure interesting, intricate lives; 
wade through time and events in confused 
pattern, feeling, thinking, reacting, very much 
alive. Then one day they die. And what was it 
all about? What was life? What of impor- 
tance has occurred ? More people come, to live 
and laugh and feel individual and important 
and go through the whole circus again. What 
is the point? Frank Svoboda, what is the 
point ? Would you dare endeavor to lead an- 


other through life when you are blind your- 
self ? 

You crawl crookedly, wavering, unseeing. 
Bump into more things. They must be phono- 
graphs (propaganda machines, new bunds for 
old, and swastikas across the seas) because 
several different records start to play. Voices 
one doesn’t forget. 


HimMLEeER: “Even if the present war Hir- 
LER: LET US SEE AGAIN is lost, tomorrow’s 
war IN THE EYES OF OUR YOUTH can be won 
by the children of today’s soldiers THE 
GLEAM OF THE BEASTS OF PREY.” 


Then there is an end to over-rationaliza- 
tion. With a shout someone throws himself 
upon Sonntag and pins him to the heavy 
shadows. It is Alex Svoboda. You yourself 
are only a cheering, somewhat surprised, and 
very excited spectator. But not for long. You 
can’t help but pitch in. 


At 11:44, you (with the help of Alex) 
drag a beaten, unconscious, unsmiling Sonn- 
tag down the front steps of the warehouse. 
You have a fierce desire to drag him by the 
collar up Main Street. But when you try it, 
it’s just too much physical effort. Tired. 
Sweating hotly now. It has been a long fight, 
and the outcome is still vague. 

Then there is a crowd of people, and a cop 
who calls the wagon, and many questions. It’s 
getting late; furloughs don’t last forever. 
You brush past the people. 

“My!” they say, “you must be awful 
brave.” 

You shake your head to clear the fatigue 
and confusion, and push on. Let them think 
it’s modesty. A long tale. 

Some soldiers along the curb whistle at you 
and make crude remarks. That’s better. Sim- 
pler. To them you're just another MP, a GI 
4-F. Came to the army to replace a mule. In- 
capable of serious thought. 

You shrug them all off. Have you guts 
enough to go back to Helen and offer her more 
than coming attractions ? Take a chance on the 
future ? Do more than shoot images? It’s mid- 
night right now. 

“Tt’s a deal, Alex. It’s a deal.” 

That’s the way it is, isn’t it? 
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The brilliant author of What Is 
Hypnosis (highly praised by H. G. 
Wells) offers a startling explanation. 


What Readers Really Want 


By Andrew Salter 


Mr. Salter, a practicing psychologist of New York 
City, here proposes an interesting theory: that people 
react to stories strictly according to their own emo- 
tional patterns. What he has to say—particularly his 
comments on detective-story readers—should pro- 


voke lively discussion. 
l dom knows why he likes a book, or the 

author why it is a success—or failure. 
Neither is aware of the psychological proc- 
esses involved in writing. Words are merely 
the symbols with which we communicate ideas 
and feelings. But to have feeling is not enough 
to make a writer. One must be able to impart 
his feeling to the reader. Somerset Maugham 
has put it well: the writer seeks release ; the 
reader seeks communication. 

Too many persons imagine they can write 
because they are “sensitive,” when all they 
mean is that they bruise easily. The sensitivity 
of the author is more like a microphone: it 
picks up feelings that are later transmitted to 
the reader in the form of words. 

When an author complains to me that he 
can no longer write, I tell him that it is only 
an aspect of a larger problem. The writing 
takes care of itself when he is made into an 
emotionally outgoing personality. A famous 
actor has told me that an audience has no way 
of knowing whether the feelings being ex- 
pressed on the stage are at all genuine, as long 
as the accouterments of emotion are on dis- 
play. But only an excellent and intelligent 
actor can successfully portray a character 
with simulated but unfelt emotions, and only 
with great nervous strain. It is much easier if 
he has glimmerings of real feeling—and the 
same is true of the author. The author need 
not search for the right word. When the feel- 


HAVE OBSERVED that a reader sel- 


ing and thought are clear, the right word crys- 
tallizes by itself. 

If the experiential feeling life of the indi- 
vidual is meager, he has nothing to put on 
paper. If it is filled with all sorts of feelings, 
impressions, and reactions, with a richness of 
emotion, he has only to organize and intensify 
it. 

Nevertheless, to have “lived” is not enough. 
The feelings must be channelized into a series 
of verbalizations that have communicative 
value. The great novelist surpasses the medi- 
ocre one in the quality, quantity, and variety 
of his affective life. The first novel is often 
easy. The author gives a Cook’s tour of his 
feelings, and their patent genuineness insures 
them success, if the author can at all com- 
municate. It is easy to take one color from 
a palette and thoroughly explore its shades. In 
Lost Weekend, alcoholic obsession is the pri- 
mary color. In What Makes Sammy Run, it 
is callous careerism. Writers like Robert 
Nathan and Ludwig Bemelmans usually have 
one theme—respectively, sweet nostalgia, and 
systematic madness. 

Paradoxically, I do not believe that any 
communication ever takes place in the sense 
that a mew message ever reaches the reader. 
The author merely elicits or fans responses 
that were present in the reader as already 
established reaction systems. I first read Point 
Counter Point when I was fifteen. Then I saw 
it as a series of humorous flashes. At twenty, 
it was an entirely different experience. It was 
the same book, but a different I. 

People who have a desire to reread a book 
or poem simply want to stimulate the same 
emotions again and again. One of my cases 
who had strong guilt feelings told me that she 
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had read Crime and Punishment three times, 
but had never been able to go beyond the part 
where Raskolnikoff walks around the square 
after committing the murder. She felt his 
guilt so strongly that she could not continue 
reading. 

Some people dislike Tolstoy or Hamsun be- 
cause they have not been emotionally condi- 
tioned to the particular verbal feeling symbols. 
The writer gives nothing emotionally new to 
the reader. He merely establishes sympathetic 
vibrations in strings already there. A child’s 
feeling conception of the world makes it pos- 
sible for fairy tales to ring appropriate Pav- 
lovian bells. The unhappy adult has frus- 
trated aggressions, which bells can be rung by 
tales of murder, usually of obnoxious persons. 
A thoroughly happy and well-adjusted person 
has no interest in mystery stories. 

Readers do not care whether stories are 
true to life. They have merely to be true to the 
reader’s emotional and intellectual patterns. 
In Harper’s and the little magazines, the hero 


introspects and experiences exquisite frustra- 
tion. In the Saturday Evening Post, he brings 
his employer home to dinner. Fannie Hurst 
illustrates the case in point. The emotional 
bells of her books may make reviewers laugh, 
but in modern society there are millions of 
people who have emotional patterns waiting 
to react to the feeling-clang of her verbal 
stimulation. Abie’s Irish Rose, Gone With the 
Wind, Anthony Adverse, and Forever Amber 
illustrate the same thing. 

Many books have emotional and intellectual 
implications beyond the grasp of the major- 
ity of people who read them. They may well 
understand all of the words; but they do not 
understand all of the emotions, and they re- 
act only to what they can, usually the sexual. 
For Whom the Bell Tolls is a fine example. 

To put it briefly, the reader is not interested 
in the author’s reactions. He wants the author 
to paint or create verbal images so that he, 
the reader, can react according to his own con- 
ditioned emotional patterns. 


Space of Remembering 
By James McDermott 


OT VOICEs or words or the hounds 
Of the wind, or the cry of my children 

Encouraging love to be more 
Than itself ; instead the rounds 
Where my feet have pursued the faltering 
Path continuously : Places far 
And familiar that enter the scene 
Like late travelers : Rough pavement, 
Rooms, and the trains of lean 
Fences ; stains on the rain-spent 
Walls, edging toothy stairs, 
Houses sleep-dark, street lights 
Splitting the night lairs 
Of their darkness and the earth-fright. 
These wil! not leave me but rise 
From lost corners, to fall 
In the light of yesterday’s ways, 
The motive forgotten, memory-small. 
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Once it covered the prairies of the West—now it’s 
nearly gone, and the springs are gone, too, and the 
creeks run dry, and the land is parched in summer. 


Did the Tall Grass Make Rain@ 


By John D. Boon 


THE BIG FOUR 

I have spent many thousands of years in bringing 
about the proper relations between Plants, Animals, 
Soils and Climate. Do not disturb the balance of this 
League of Nature unless you are very wise and are 
looking far into the future. 

Penalty for violating the laws of this Union: Pov- 
erty and Deterioration. 

Signed, MorHer NATURE. 


where I spent my boyhood days; it lies 

south and west of Fort Worth, along 
the edge of Tarrant County and overlapping 
a portion of Hood and Parker Counties. I 
have gone back there many times in the last 
forty-five years, and on every trip I have been 
impressed with the great changes that are tak- 
ing place in the land and in the plant life 
growing upon the land. There is much evi- 
dence, too, to indicate that changes similar to 
those I have noticed are occurring over a 
large part of the prairies of the United States. 

The topography just west of Fort Worth 
consists of rolling hills, with no trees, except 
along the streams. It is a stock-raising coun- 
try, and fortunately little effort has been made 
to cultivate the land, for most of the soil is 
too thin for cultivated crops. 

In the days of the early settlers, the tops 
and sides of these hills were covered with a 
tall grass known as Little Bluestem, Prairie 
Beardgrass, or Prairie Sagegrass. We often 
called it the Tall Grass. Botanically, it is An- 
dropogon scoparius. There were other kinds 
of tall grass, but none of them were as im- 
portant and abundant as the tall sagegrass. It 
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furnished the principal food supply for the 
range stock in both summer and winter, and 
was often mowed for hay. In addition, it was 
nature’s best means of preventing erosion; 
for, when fully developed, it completely cov- 
ered the ground with a mass of stems and 
roots that held the soil with a firm grip. The 
only visible erosion that I have seen in the 
soils covered with this grass was headwater 
erosion on the steep banks of the streams. 
Walking on this grass was like walking on a 
mattress, a mattress that could absorb the 
rain without permitting any immediate run- 
off. One of the chief characteristics of the 
grass was its ability to cover the ground so 
completely that weeds had no chance to grow. 
It had one unfavorable characteristic — it 
could readily be killed by overgrazing; and, 
when destroyed, it was very slow to return, 
even when given a free chance to grow. It 
spread so slowly that it must have required 
centuries for it to cover the prairies. 

As I drove southwest from Fort Worth, 
along a minor highway, I was deeply con- 
cerned to see that much of the tall grass was 
gone. In many pastures it had been replaced 
by broomweeds, plants that have no value. 

The story of its destruction was written on 
the face of the land so clearly that anyone 
could read it. Here and there were pastures 
still covered with the tall grass in its ancient 
perfection. In these pastures it grew right up 
to the fence lines: grass on one side and 
broomweeds on the other. The same abrupt 
change from grass to weeds was often ob- 
served along the fence separating the highway 
from the pastures. This was not due to a dif- 
ference in the soil, for soils do not change with 
the fence lines; it was not due to cultivation, 
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for most of this land has never known the 
plow ; it was not due to grass fires, for they do 
not stop at fence lines. Probably the only 
thing that can explain this change is overgraz- 
ing. 

On another occasion, while driving west 
from Fort Worth on a four-lane major high- 
way, I saw men and women fighting a grass 
fire. There was nothing half-hearted about 
this fight: they were taking chances not only 
on injury to their clothing, but on bodily in- 
jury also. One woman near the highway was 
fighting desperately to put out a flame that 
had already done about all the damage it could 
—there was little left for it to burn. My first 
impulse was to laugh—her efforts seemed so 
useless. But the laugh did not develop. I sud- 
denly remembered fighting a grass fire in my 
boyhood days, and I realized that people don’t 
reason in times like that—they fight. These 
men and women were fighting to save the 
stock food for the remaining part of the win- 
ter, and perhaps for many summers and win- 
ters to come. 

The meaning of this scene came to me later. 
On many of the pastures near this highway, 
the weeds have taken full possession of the 
land; in others, the fight is still on, with the 
odds favoring the weeds. On the minor high- 
way, as I have previously stated, I came to the 
conclusion that the destruction of the grass 
was due almost entirely to overgrazing. But 
on the major highway the evidence was in 
some respects different: there were reasons 
for thinking that fires had played an impor- 
tant part in the destruction of the grass. The 
abrupt change from grass to weeds at the 
fence line was not observed so often, and in 
some pastures a mixture of grass and weeds 
was found. These things suggest fires; and 
it is obvious that fires are very likely to re- 
sult from carelessly discarded cigarettes or 
matches along a highway where the traffic is 
heavy. 

What was the value in dollars of the grass 
destroyed by this fire? This is a difficult ques- 
tion to answer. There was no way to estimate 
the area burned, for the fire went over the 
hills and out of sight. The value of land is 
counted in dollars per acre, but that standard 
cannot be used in this case. The loss might be 
measured in acre-years, or acre-decades, or 





even acre-centuries, depending upon how 
badly the grass was damaged by the fire, and 
the chance for restoration. Corn and cotton 
are planted each year: if one year fails, there 
is still a chance for a good crop the next year. 
This is not true of prairie grasses. Nature 
spent thousands of years in covering these 
thin lands with grasses that could withstand 
the vicissitudes of soil and climate, and man 
can hardly do in one year that which nature 
required thousands of years to accomplish. 

There was one hopeful thing about the fire- 
fighting scene ; here was a group of men and 
women fighting desperately to save the tall 
grass. Evidently they had come to recognize 
its value. 

What is the future of this burned pasture ? 
Will the tall grass come back? The answer to 
this question is problematic. Ii the ground is 
not very dry, the roots of the tall grass are not 
killed by a fire; but the mat of leaves and 
stems that once prevented the growth of 
weeds is gone. The grass and the weeds will 
have an even start next spring, and we may be 
sure that the seed of the weeds are in the 
ground and are ready to grow. I fear there 
will be more weeds and less grass when the 
next season comes around. 

The tall grass is gone from many thousands 
of acres of my homeland, and there seems to 
be little that is being done to persuade it to 
return. Do men own land in the sense that 
they have the right to destroy it for a period 
longer than their lifetime? I do not wish to 
overstate this tragedy or to place too much 
blame on those who were responsible; as a 
rule, they did not know what they were doing. 
Few people of my boyhood days thought of 
the tall grass as being important, or recog- 
nized that it was being destroyed. 

The prairie lands west of Fort Worth are 
on the divide between the Brazos and the 
Trinity Rivers. As one approaches the Brazos 
River going southwest, the soil changes from 
blackland to sandy land that is covered with 
timber. The tall grass extends into the timber, 
but there it is bunch grass and does not com- 
pletely cover the ground. Hence it is not so 
important, because other plants are mixed 
with it. About five miles beyond the Brazos 
River, the sandy land ends, and the blackland 
begins again. 
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mystery ponds remains constant. 





Some three thousand years ago the inhabitants of the English Downs (the 
highlands of South England) began building dew ponds to obtain water for 
their stock. These strange ponds have puzzled men of science for many years. 

No springs feed them; no streams run into them; and the rainfall of the 
region is only twenty or twenty-five inches per year. The weather may be hot 
or cold; the evaporation may be slow or rapid; the amount of water drunk by 
the cattle may be large or small. Nevertheless, the amount of water in these 








My father’s farm was located on this divid- 
ing line. It was situated between Stroud’s and 
Robinson’s Creeks, streams about fifteen 
miles long that run eastward to the Brazos 
River. Running through my father’s pasture, 
there was a small stream known as Blue 
Branch, a name well applied, for it ran a beau- 
tiful current of bluish water. None of these 
streams were completely dry during the time 
I lived near them. It is true that in the ex- 
tremely dry years of 1886 and 1887 Blue 
Branch ceased to run for a time, but we were 
still able to get stock water by scraping out 
the water-holes. At all other times, it ran a 
good body of water, as I well know, for I 
crossed it many times on the way to and from 
school. Stroud’s Creek was never dry during 
the time I lived near it. 

I crossed Blue Branch a few days ago, and 
it was not running—in spite of the fact that 
rainfall had been above the average. I have 
crossed it many times in recent years, and I 
have never found it running. I am sure it does 
run—and run muddy water—after heavy 
rains ; but I doubt if it ever runs clear water 
any more, for the springs that once fed it are 
dry. If it had always been as it is now, it 
would never have been called Blue Branch. I 
have not seen Robinson’s Creek in many 
years; hence I do not know what has hap- 
pened to it. But I do know that Stroud’s 
Creek does not flow half the water that once 
followed its channel. 

What has happened to this country to cause 
the streams to become dry? I asked this ques- 
tion of a number of men who lived in this sec- 
tion, and I got as many answers as there were 
men. Some said the beds of the streams had 
filled with silt, that the water was running 


beneath the silt ; others said the springs were 
choked up and needed cleaning out; still 
others thought the climate had changed and 
the rainfall had decreased. 

None of these suggestions was entirely sat- 
isfactory to me. I am sure the beds of the 
streams have filled to a great extent, but I 
doubt that the water running below the silt 
is anywhere near equal in volume to that 
which once flowed at the surface. As to the 
suggestion that the springs had choked and 
needed cleaning out, one wonders how they 
were able to flow long ages before man came. 
If they still had the hydrostatic pressure that 
once prevailed, they could not choke up. 

In regard to the suggestion of a change in 
the climate and a decrease in the rainfall, the 
question arises as to what physical factors 
have changed. Rainfall is determined by ele- 
vation above sea level, distance from the sea, 
prevailing winds, etc. We have little reason 
for thinking that any of the physical elements 
determining climate have changed appreciably 
during the past fifty years. We must remem- 
ber, however, that the balance of climate is 
very delicate and may be shifted this way or 
that way by small changes. A suggestion as to 
what this small factor may have been will be 
presented below. It is a daring suggestion, but 
the most reasonable one I can find. 


HAT IS dew? What causes its forma- 

tion, and what conditions determine its 
abundance ? The condensation of moisture on 
the outside of a glass of ice water is familiar 
to all, and everyone knows that the amount of 
water absorbed by the air depends upon the 
temperature. Warm air is able to hold much 
more than cold air. When the air comes in 
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contact with the cold glass, its temperature is 
lowered, and it is forced to give up some of its 
moisture, which appears as drops on the out- 
side of the glass. 

It is in this way that dew is formed on the 
grass at night when the temperature falls. 
During the day the earth is warmed by the 
sun until it reaches a temperature where the 
heat received from the sun is equal to the 
amount radiated. After the sun goes down, 
the earth ceases to receive heat, but it con- 
tinues to give it out, and so its temperature 
must drop. Plants, because of their exposure, 
are first to become cold ; hence the dew forms 
largely upon them. 

The conditions that make for the forma- 
tion of large amounts of dew may be stated 
as follows: (1) a good supply of moisture in 
the air at the beginning of the night; (2) a 
clear sky (clouds or any other kind of cover- 
ing hinders radiation) ; (3) a large area ex- 
posed for radiation and condensation; (4) a 
still night (strong winds will cause the dew to 
evaporate, but a slow drift of air may aid in 
the formation of dew by bringing in new 
moisture for condensation) ; (5) a well-insu- 
lated surface upon which the dew is to form 
(this prevents heat from the earth from be- 
ing conducted upward). The surface upon 
which the dew condenses should also be dark 
in color, since dark colors are better radiators 
than light colors, and a black object will grow 
cold much faster at night than a white object. 

As a boy, it was one of my chores to get up 
early and “go after the horses” so that they 
could be fed before the day’s field work be- 
gan. Many times in the fall and spring I re- 
turned from the pasture wet to the waist with 
dew. I can still recall how I hated to go 
through the tall grass because the dew was so 
abundant and the grass so high. There were 
some trails through the grass, but often the 
horses were not near them. 

If all of the dew deposited in a year, under 
favorable conditions, could be measured, 
would it add an appreciable amount to the 
annual precipitation ? I believe that the major- 
ity of the meteorologists would say no to this 
question. This, it seems to me, is a hasty con- 
clusion. 

In going from my home to the university, 
I often have had occasion to observe how the 


amount of dew varies with the conditions of 
its deposition. Under trees there is no dew, 
for the leaves and limbs form a covering 
which prevents radiation of heat. On the bare 
earth there is little dew, for the surface soil 
is not insulated from the warm earth below. 
On the short grass some dew is formed, but 
the amount is not large, because the area 
offered for radiation and condensation is not 
large. In the vacant lots, where the grass is 
tall and abundant, the amount of dew is large; 
and if you take a few steps into this grass, 
your clothing will become saturated with 
water. In cornfields, when the stalks begin to 
be four or five feet high, the ground under 
each stalk will be wet early in the mornings, 
if the previous night was favorable to the for- 
mation of dew. The structure of the tall grass, 
like that of the corn, is well designed to bring 
about the condensation of the maximum 
amount of dew, and in the days of its abun- 
dance it may have added appreciably to the an- 
nual precipitation. 

Some three thousand years ago the inhabi- 
tants of the English Downs (the highlands of 
South England) began building dew ponds to 
obtain water for their stock. These strange 
ponds have puzzled men of science for many 
years. The weather may be cold or hot, wet or 
dry; the evaporation may be slow or rapid; 
the amount of water drunk by the cattle may 
be large or small; yet the amount of water in 
the ponds remains constant. There are no 
springs that feed these ponds; no streams run 
into them; and the rainfall of the region is 
only twenty or twenty-five inches per year. If 
they have been successfully constructed in any 
place other than the English Downs, the rec- 
ords fail to mention it. 

In the construction of the dew ponds, a 
shallow saucer-shaped basin was scooped out 
in the chalky limestone near the top of a hill. 
The basin was then lined with a layer of dry 
straw, and the straw completely covered with 
a layer of fine puddled clay. Stones were scat- 
tered about over the surface of the clay. When 
the pond was completed, it began to fill, mys- 
teriously some would say, with water. If, by 
chance, the clay became punctured, the water 





*Description of the dew ponds may be found in 
Scientific American, May, 1934; also January, 1939; 
and in /ndustrial Bulletin, Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
June, 1938, 
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would drain out through the bottom, and the 
pond was destroyed. As long as the structure 
of the pond remained unimpaired, it contin- 
ued to supply water for stock. Many of these 
ancient ponds are found today, and some have 
been successfully constructed in recent years. 

Much has been written in an effort to ex- 
plain how these “Mystery Ponds” obtain their 
constant supply of water. These writings all 
agree in one point—the water is forced pre- 
cipitation in the form of dew. Recently it has 
been learned that water is an excellent radia- 
tor of heat: in fact, it is almost as good in this 
respect as a black body. This power of water 
to radiate heat aids very greatly in explaining 
why the condensation of dew during the night 
may exceed the evaporation in both day and 
night. In seeking for a complete explanation 
of these ponds and why they are confined to 
the English Downs, it should be remembered 
that the climate of England is never very hot, 
and therefore evaporation is never very rapid ; 
it should also be remembered that the dry, 
chalky formation at the base of the soil in the 
Downs is a poor conductor of heat and, there- 
fore, little heat is conducted from the earth 
below. The location of the ponds near the tops 
of the hills places them where the slow down- 
draft of night air continually supplies new 
moisture for condensation. 

The existence of the dew ponds as a prac- 
tical means of obtaining stock water proves 
conclusively that under favorable conditions 
dew may be an important source of water. If 
the hills of the English Downs were covered 
with tall grass like that once found on my 
native prairie lands, it is probable that because 
of the large surface offered for radiation and 
condensation, this grass would be more effi- 
cient in the condensation of dew than the fam- 
ous dew ponds. 


a days ago I crossed the Trinity River 
when it was swollen with the floods of 
recent rains. On seeing the muddy water 
rushing downstream, the thought came to me 
that this water had no chance to do anything 
worth while. It fell upon the earth and imme- 
diately started on its journey back to the sea, 
taking with it the richest soil found along its 
pathway. There was no reason why it should 
have been in a hurry to get back to the sea ; the 
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sea did not need it. If it had been absorbed by 
the soil it might have been taken up by the 
roots of a plant and thus have become a part 
of a living thing, a thing that would make 





Summer showers obtain their mois- 
ture, to a large extent, from local 
evaporation... 

When rains, by chance, fall upon 
the semiarid regions of the West, 
where there is no vegetation to form 
a mat and absorb the water, evapora- 
tion takes place rapidly and the 
ground is completely dry in a few 
hours’ time. If plants could be found 
that would grow where conditions are 
not too unfavorable, THEY WOULD 
INCREASE THE RAINFALL. 











food for animals. If the roots of plants had 
failed to absorb it, there would still be a 
chance for it to find its way through the pores 
of the earth and finally to emerge as a spring 
of pure water for animals to drink. But its 
mission was frustrated, for only the water 
that is absorbed by the soil, or in some other 
way delayed in returning to the sea, is useful 
to plants and animals. Of course, all water, in 
time, returns to the sea ; but the longer the re- 
turn can be delayed, the greater the chance the 
water will have to perform useful work. 

In the work of delaying the return of the 
water to the sea, no other plant played a more 
important part than the tall grass. In times of 
heavy rainfall, it held the water like a sponge, 
only to give it back to the atmosphere later on 
and thus aid in the production of more rain. 
Rain clouds are partly formed by moisture 
that has been brought in from a distance by 
the winds, and partly by water evaporated 
locally. During the winter season, when rains 
fall continually for days at a time, the supply 
is composed largely of water brought in from 
a distance; on the other hand, the summer 
showers obtain their moisture, to a large ex- 
tent, from local evaporation. The summer 
thundershowers may well be called “up and 
down rains,” “up” during the morning by 
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evaporation and transpiration, and “down” in 
the afternoon as showers. 

This up and down motion of the water does 
not represent a useless operation, for water 
that is absorbed by the roots of plants and 
finally transpired through their leaves has 
performed the work of feeding the plants. In 
fact, this movement of water through the 
bodies of plants represents the most important 
work that water can do. A given particle of 
water may make the round trip from soil, to 
plant, to atmosphere, and back to the soil a 
number of times with little change in its local- 
ity. Such particles are doing triple duty. 

In some parts of Texas, the lower atmos- 
phere may become so dry, during the summer 
season, that water drops are not able to get 
through and reach the ground; clouds may 
gather, and raindrops begin to fall, only to be 
re-evaporated before striking the earth. In 
forecasting, during the summer, the Weather 
Bureau frequently uses the term: “Probably 
showers.” There is a reason why the forecast 
is qualified by the word “probably” ; summer 
showers are very difficult to predict, both as 
to where they will fall, and as to whether they 
will come or not. Every farmer who has 
leaned on his hoe and watched the thunder- 
heads gather, and wished for rain, knowing 
that one more good shower would insure a 
crop, knows the uncertainty of thunder- 
showers. 

It is here that the delicate balance of the 
weather comes into play, a balance which may 
be tilted to the side of rain, or to the side of 
no rain, by a slight variation in the local sup- 
ply of vapor coming up from the earth. When 
rains, by chance, fall upon the semiarid re- 
gions of the West, where there is no vegeta- 
tion to form a mat and absorb the water, 
evaporation takes place rapidly and the 
ground is completely dry in a few hours’ time. 
If plants could be found that would grow 
where conditions are not too unfavorable, 
they would increase the rainfall by retarding 
the evaporation and saving the local supply 
of moisture so that it could be added to the 
transported supply, which comes periodically 
across the continent. Thus plant life may in- 
crease the rainfall; and, in turn, rainfall may 
increase the growth of plants. 

The failure on the part of men to recognize 


the operation of this principle of reciprocal 
action and reaction between plants and rain- 
fall has produced some of the deserts now 
found on the earth. 

What can be done? Time and space will not 
permit a complete answer to this difficult ques- 
tion ; however, I shall make a few suggestions. 
A careful study of the localities discussed in 
this paper led me to the conclusion that about 
one fourth of the tall grass remains today. 
Unquestionably, every effort should be made 
to save this remnant. It is probable that many 
of the owners of the pastures where this grass 
still exists have come to realize its value. Even 
sO, a campaign calling attention to its impor- 
tance is needed. 

The problem of changing the weedlands 
back to grasslands is far more difficult than 
the reverse operation. If the grass were as 
aggressive in taking possession of the land 
as the weeds, the problem could be solved in 
short order. However, I am inclined to think 
that if men should withdraw and leave the 
struggle to the wild plants, the grass, in the 
course of centuries, would win. Without 
knowing it, men have been on the side of the 
weeds. Attention has been called to the fact 
that the tall grass spreads very slowly. But it 
does spread, and this is proved by fact of its 
existence on the dumps of recently con- 
structed highways. Broomweeds are annuals, 
and come from the seed each year; hence 
they may be partially controlled by mowing 
before the seed ripen. On the other hand, the 
tall grass is a perennial and is not affected by 
mowing. 

Andropogon scoparius, the tall sagegrass, 
came up through many hardships ; it endured 
the wet and the dry, the hot and the cold; 
it secreted organic acids that aided in the pro- 
duction of new soil; it returned to the land as 
much as it removed; it held both the water 
and the soil at the time of heavy rainfall; it 
forced the atmosphere to give up moisture in 
the form of dew; it added to the precipitation 
by supplying moisture to the lower atmos- 
phere, moisture that it had previously ab- 
sorbed at the time of abundant rains. 

If we are wise, we will realize that over 
millions of acres of the thin prairie lands it is 
still our best friend, and its protection and res- 
toration is a matter of vital concern to us all. 











The Firsts of Wyoming 


By Wilson O. Clough 


OME, LET US consider firsts in Wyoming. 
Here, we are new, our roots are not yet deep. 
“Only yesterday,” the aged will say, “only yesterday it was. We, still living, 
remember...” 
And folding withered hands, they muse on the Oregon Trail, on Wash- 
akie, Jim Bridger, Buffalo Bill. 
These the vintage of their years: the old fort, the old ranch, the first white 
child, the last buffalo herd ; 
The great blizzard endured, the laying of rails, the crude bar, the little 
treeless frame town. 


“Powder River!” men cry in Wyoming, a wild surge in their throats. 

For this is the land of the few against the unpersonal much, and the con- 
sciousness of holding on; 

Of silent spaces, of stoic horizons, and the knowledge of the newness of 
coming : 

The newness of white nostrils first tingling to the untamed scent of sage- 
brush after rain ; 

Of small bands, naming the Chugwater, the Belle Fourche, the Poison 
Spider ; 

Of lone mountain men, proving the Wind River Canyon, the Medicine 
Bow, the Togwotee Pass ; 

Of a French voyageur, shading wondering eyes on the Black Hills; 

Of a roving Spaniard, pausing at the edge, gazing northward, following 
the Platte, the Rio Verde, the Colorado. 


And before them, the Indians, filtering into the valleys: 

The Blackfeet, the Sioux, the Cheyenne, the Shoshoni, the Flathead, the 
Nez Percés. 

Out of what impenetrable past? And with what names before the white 
naming ? 

Some of them made songs of the rivers, the Popo Agie, the Seeds-ke-dee 
Agie, the Niobrara. 

But their firsts are not known: what councils they held in cold winters ; 

What wisdom they had of buffalo haunts and rare hunting, of caves and 
hot springs ; 

When first they circled their tepee poles with stone rings ; or gathered the 
rock for the arrow and the great wheel ; 

Or painted with the red berry stain; or carved the petroglyph on the deep 
canyon wall. 
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This is new land, a story soon told... 

But here in my hand, an egg-shaped, dull glistering object ; 

A gastrolith; stomach-stone of old monsters, acid-polished, incredibly 
ancient. 

How shall we date these phantom feeders? What memories shall we 
consult ? 

And how envision them, gorging on tropical green, here in Wyoming ; 

Stretching grotesquely long necks for matted marsh food ; gobbling down 
pebbles for grinding ; 

Trapped by their weight in the slime ; helpless, floundering, sluggish limbs 
caught, leaving huge bone-frames for proof? 


This is new land, newly known... 

Yet here ona great space of short grass, centered in silence, 

The summer sun brooding, the deep summer sky endlessly breathless, 

The sky-rim at all points no nearer than counties away, 

There lies extended a tree, a stone tree, perdurable stone, bark markings 
still plain on its surface ; 

Its base-width short of a boy’s full reaching, the mast of a ship in its length. 

What age shall we grant it? And who will upraise it and show it intact and 
alive? 

Did it tower by some palm-scented sea a million, ten million time-counts 
ago? 

Did it bend by a lake, before quadrupeds had ventured to browse? 

Did it cast its shadow on some undiscoverable stream ? 


The firsts in Wyoming are strange beyond counting, out of man’s 

listing. 

Seas lipped at old shores; shores shrugged off the waters; landscapes 
folded in patterns ; 

Mountains became plains ; plains rose and were sky-reaching peaks ; 

Centuries labored; fierce sunshine and rain, cold frost, wind and earth 
weight, persevered ; 

Shaping earth’s tegument, fashioning climate and soil ; 

Finding room for odd creatures, Triceratops, Tyrannosaurus, Eohippus; 

Dissolving these; giving place to new forms, more familiar, the shrill 
coney, the grizzly, the white-tufted antelope ; 

Accepting proud man in his time, the red man, the white ; 

Moulding each in his turn ; 

Moulding us. 
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Cowboy Quips 


Cowboys like their art and thetr 
whisky straight. When a picture “ain’t 
right,” they really tell the artist off! 


on Western Art 


By Laura V. Hamner 


HEN Will Rogers came out of 

VW the Union Station in Kansas City, 

the Liberty Memorial Monument 
caught his eye. He stared in what his welcom- 
ers thought was silent awe and admiration, 
and then drawled: 

“Well, that’s the biggest silo I ever saw.” 

The Memorial had been called a salt shaker, 
a factory chimney, a shot tower, and other un- 
flattering things by recognized authorities in 
art. Either resented or ignored, these remarks 
had made little impression on Kansas City 
folks, who were proud of their monument. 
But, since Kansas City is a cow town and 
knows the way of cow folks, when Will 
Rogers called the monument a silo, Kansas 
City laughed and passed the joke on to the 
nation. 

Most people are ready to take criticism 
from anyone who knows what he is talking 
about. And when it comes to anything con- 
nected with the range country, the cowboy 
likes his art, like his whisky, straight. Cow- 
boys know the cow country; artists have 
ideals ; and when there is a conflict, the two 
lock horns. 

J. Frank Dobie wrote a scathing article 
about the Cenotaph, by Pompeo Coppini, 
erected on grounds sacred to the Alamo. 
Dobie asserted that not a single man of the 
group looked like a fighting Texan, and that 
not a single gesture looked like anything but 
a pose; he said the figures looked as much 
like the real thing as a pasty-faced, fat-legged, 
paunchy hair-tonic salesman at a convention 
looked like a cowboy, no matter how much he 
dressed like one. He said he was doubtful 
even as to the sex of some of the figures 
grouped about the heroes; and he concluded 


by saying that the only good feature about 
the monument was that it couldn’t be seen 
from the door of the Alamo. Dobie found 
many to agree with him, for he lives in the 
cow country, speaks the cowman’s language, 
and voices the cowman’s opinions. 

E. W. Marland, oil man of Oklahoma, 
noted that the West was full of statues of 
Buffalo Bill, Kit Carson, and other pioneer 
figures, but that there were no statues hon- 
oring Western women. He inaugurated a con- 
test to design a statue representing the pioneer 
woman. Twelve artists competed ; and the de- 
sign of Bryant Baker, after being exhibited 
and voted upon in Eastern art centers, was 
selected. Finally, the exhibit came West for 
approval. Marland listened to the advice of 
his cowboy friends. They accepted the Baker 
statue, but insisted that a pair of heavy shoes 
be put on the woman, that an old-time sun- 
bonnet and a long apron be added, and that 
the three top buttons of her bodice be but- 
toned. They made the boy shed his Eton 
jacket, foxy tie, and fancy vest, gave him a 
pair of “britches” instead of trousers, ex- 
changed his dancing slippers for boots, and 
gave him a homemade shirt and a pair of he- 
man suspenders. The statue was then set up 
in Ponca City, in the old Cherokee Strip. 

In spite of these corrections, Jack Webb, 
an old-time cowhand, star in the old 101 
Wild West Show of Oklahoma, recently said, 
“That pioneer gal has got me guessin’. She 
has a book in one hand an’ a boy holdin’ to 
the other, an’ a determined look on her face. 
I can’t tell whether she is goin’ to church or 
is hurryin’ home to tell her husband what she 
heard after the meetin’.”” He grinned and con- 
tinued, “The first year or two after the 
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statue was unveiled, the boy didn’t look nat- 
ural, but Oklahoma winds put Oklahoma 
dust on him in just the right places an’ now 
he looks like a native. Still, to be a real pio- 
neer, his shirt should be without sleeves, an’ 
on the ‘back of it there should read, in faint 
letters, ‘Pillsbury’s Best’ or ‘Eventually, why 
not now ?”” 

The Pioneer Woman has been generally 
accepted by cowboys in much the same spirit 
as that voiced by Jack Webb, although one 
oldtimer, looking at it recently, remarked, 
“It’s pretty. It’s too pretty. I don’t think Ma 
ever looked like that.” 

In the eightieth year after the first rider 
of the Pony Express left St. Joseph for San 
Francisco, a statue was erected in his honor in 
St. Joseph. There were many objections to the 
statue, but A. J. Gist, Oklahoma cowman 
and critic of art from the Western standpoint, 
summed them all up when he said, “’Most 
everything is wrong about it to one who 
knows such things.” 

At the time the Pony Express statue was 
erected, the government issued the Pony Ex- 
press stamp. Protests of cow folks and West- 
erners generally were louder than the thud 
of the feet of the ponies that had carried the 
mail. These are some of the criticisms: 

“The rider handles his reins as if he were 
mounting a merry-go-round nag.... The 
saddle is a modified United States Cavalry 
saddle, which came out fifty years after the 
last Pony Express rider was pensioned. .. . 
The six-gun, minus the required thong at the 
top of the holster binding it to the rider’s 
leg, has worked its way in back of his spinal 
column. ... The revolver is too big, propor- 
tionally, and the traditional carbine in a sad- 
dle holster is missing altogether. ... You can 
see daylight through the nostrils of the horse 
as clearly as if someone had punctured the 
septum with a .45 bullet... . The mouth is 
wide open, and a horse never runs with his 
mouth open. His mouth is open only when he 
is being checked or is flexing to the bit ; cer- 
tainly it is closed when he is going at full 
speed. . . . But the prize boner is the position 
of the horse. His hind quarters are at an ex- 
tended gallop and his front quarters are doing 
a funny trot. It is impossible for a horse to 
get in this position without falling.” One 


cowboy expressed the consensus of opinion 
when he remarked, “It is the most reediculous 
picture of a horse I ever saw.” 

In recent years murals have invaded the 
cow country, and have afforded the cowboy 
unusual opportunity to criticize art in the 
making. Whenever an artist is working on 
a Western scene, a ring of cowboys usually 
stands about all day long, watching, deter- 
mined that what goes on those walls will be 
true to life. 

Even John Steuart Curry, a native Kan- 
san, who painted in the Capitol at Topeka 
what is pronounced today as “the most im- 
pressive mural in the United States,” has had 
his critics. They were right there while he 
worked. As someone wrote, “Crusty old Kan- 
sans complained about everything from the 
blood on John Brown’s hands to the shape 
of the Hereford bulls. Boosters objected to 
the realistic Kansas tornadoes. Informed that 
pigs’ tails do not curl when they are eating 
and that he had curled them the wrong way, 
anyway, Curry took a day off to study pigs’ 
behinds.” 

During the time that a “foreigner” from 
New Orleans was painting a mural in the 
new post office at Amarillo, Texas, all ranches 
near-by were short of hands. Cowboys 
watched the artist sketch in his outlines and 
expressed indignation at what each stroke re- 
vealed. The artist listened and made changes 
to suit these expert onlookers. 

In his original design, he loaded the cattle 
“right off the prairie.” The cowboys saw to 
it that he built a chute and showed a cow 
being urged up the incline into a cattle car. 
They didn’t like his cow, complaining that 
obviously it had not run on good grass; it 
was not ready for market. But since the artist 
had been agreeable about the chute, they 
yielded. If a bony cow was artistic, let the 
artist have it that way, but they sure were 
going to hate to have to look at such poor 
“stuff” every time they bought a stamp. 

Next, they grimly protested the pictured 
cowboy’s manner of prodding that “sack of 
bones.” 

“Who on earth ever heard of a man hold- 
ing a prod-pole like that?” demanded the in- 
dignant critics. They asserted, however, that 
it would not take much vigor to “punch” 
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that wobbly, weak-kneed animal with the 
droopy ears of a dairy cow. 

At their insistence the lariat was moved 
from the left to the right side of the horse, 
for everyone knows that it must be where it 
can be put into action quickly. Reins were 
switched to the rider’s left hand so that his 
right would be free for emergencies. The Eng- 
lish bridle with bow and curb and snaffle bits 
and double bits was altered. The little Eng- 
lish saddle, the “postage stamp” saddle, as 
it was contemptuously dubbed by cowboys 
who rode deep and rode to stay, was changed 
to the accepted Western saddle. 

Gradually, the mural began to “get right.” 
The cow, however, was still unbranded, a cir- 
cumstance completely unacceptable to the 
minds of cowboys. Except for the day this 
post office was dedicated by Jim Farley, there 
has never been so large a crowd around the 
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building as on the day a brand was selected 
and the painted cow branded. “A” for Ama- 
rillo was chosen ; then a bar was added, simply 
because bars were added to many brands in 
the Panhandle. The news of the selection was 
noised up and down Polk Street, and, reach- 
ing the ears of one of the leading citizens, 
caused him to come bustling in, beaming with 
pride. For the crowd had selected, purely by 
chance, the brand that he used on one of his 
ranches. 

Probably the story that best points out the 
cowboy’s demand for art portraying actuali- 
ties comes from Bob Beverly, old XIT boy, 
now at Lovington, New Mexico. Bob saw 
a present-day patriotic poster showing a rope 
hanging down over a porthole. Said Bob, “An 
ol’ coffee-cooler like me don’t know nothin’ 
about art, but I know which way a rope is 
twisted, an’ that’s more’n that painter knows.” 


The White Stallion 
By Charles Edward Eaton 


GAINST an arras of green trees a white stallion lifts his head 
In a luxuriant are from the supple silk of glistening shoulders. 
Even at a distance the opulent sleek belly and glossy spread 


Of the rump bring a sensation of health and warm-blooded grace 
Into the afternoon. A quiver of pleasure ripples 
From withers to delicate moist nostril as he feels the cool touch of rustling 


trees. 


Galloping, leaping the tall grass, pausing to drink his image in the clear 


spring, 


The swish of his tail dusting the air, 


He would graze all afternoon, blending 


Desire and act, wish and performance, tossing the white stress of his mane 
In pure joy. But, like a cloud across the liquid large vision of dark eyes, 
A man comes, lashing the long whip of sick intelligence, holding halter and 


rein 


In hand. The wind is suddenly restless in the grass, and the stallion stirs 
As he waits for the heavy terror of the mount and the prick of the cruel 
spurs. 








The Department of Charities outdid 
itself for Sabelita, but the “new 
approach” didn’t exactly succeed. 





The Bed of Sabelita 


By Dorothy L. Pillsbury 


ISS MUGGLER’S FACE took on 
Me color and the consistency of a 

lump of slightly melted raspberry 
sherbet. Her tired blue eyes and the cast-iron 
corrugations of her grey hair were startlingly 
drab by contrast. There was a new superin- 
tendent in the Department of Charities. He 
was young and revolutionary. He talked of 
methods of which Miss Muggler and her fel- 
low District Directers had never heard, since 
they received their political appointments far 
back in the good old days. 

Miss Muggler’s carefully fitted youthful 
dress threatened to burst its seams as she pon- 
dered the reported outcry of the new superin- 
tendent, “God help me! I'll get rid of those 
antiquated old battle-axes, Civil Service or no 
Civil Service !” 

Only three years to go until she could retire 
on a pension after all her years of work. What 
if that young whippersnapper . . .? 

Behind her ancient roll-top desk in regi- 
mented rows at little tables sat Miss Mug- 
gler’s women workers. A little railing like a 
communion rail separated her and her work- 
ers from the worked-upon. They sat crowded 
together on backless benches and waited. Miss 
Muggler often remarked that time could 
hardly be an important factor in a charity re- 
cipient’s life. 

From time to time she lifted her bifocaled 
eyes from the case record she was reading and 
surveyed with mounting distaste the growing 
jam of humanity on the backless benches. In 
an outcry to be heard in every remote corner 
of the old brick building, she yelled, “Armi- 
tage, see what that dickey bird wants.” Miss 
Muggler called all her women workers by 


their last names. She said it was more busi- 
nesslike. 

“Montigue,” she screamed again, “there’s 
that old man Twinkle of yours. He’s got his 
store teeth in his hand again. Call up the den- 
tist and tell him we didn’t spend twenty dol- 
lars of the taxpayers’ money for teeth to carry 
around in the hand.” 

“Pointdexter, run that beggar, Sabelita, 
out. Tell her no more leche and no more provi- 
siones until she tells us where that worthless 
esposo of hers is. I bet he’s sleeping at home 
every night.” 

As she issued stentorian orders, Miss Mug- 
gler ate peanuts, popping them into her mouth 
between war cries. Half-chewed particles flew 
in all directions like hail before the wind. 

Armitage, Montigue and Pointdexter 
dashed with the nimbleness of youth to the 
communion railing and talked in firm accents 
to the dickey bird, Mr. Twinkle, and Sabelita. 
The remaining two hundred and fifty crowded 
on the backless benches listened and watched 
in a kind of fascinated lethargy. 

Swelling visibly, Miss Muggler studied her 
notes of the last staff meeting held by the new 
superintendent. For three mortal hours he had 
rammed “the case work approach” and other 
modern follies down their reluctant throats. 

“Young whippersnapper!” she exploded 
again. And then a crafty look came into her 
tired old eyes. “I’ll have to string him along,” 
she decided. “The inexperienced young up- 
start. I’ll do him a case that is as full of re- 
habilitation as those Mex beggars are full of 
lies.” 

There was her newest recruit, little Point- 
dexter, fresh from training school. She knew 
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all the newfangled lingo and the kid could 
write. Up to now all of her impractical no- 
tions had been stepped on. But in a crisis, they 
might be useful. 

“Pointdexter,” she roared, “bring me the 
case record on that Sabelita woman of yours.” 
She scanned it carefully, munching peanuts 
and humming mournfully a stanza of “Nearer 
My God To Thee,” as was her custom when 
deeply interested. 

“Pointdexter,” she commented, “we’ve had 
that Sabelita of yours on our books for seven 
years off and on. Her esposo comes back every 
so often, just long enough to make a baby and 
then he’s gone again. If we didn’t support ’em, 
we wouldn’t have so many desertions, I al- 
ways say.” 

And then in tones she hoped were beguiling, 
“Pointdexter, how’d you like to tear loose on 
this case ? Try everything you learned in train- 
ing school. And then write it up in your best 
style for the superintendent to see. Sort of a 
model case.” 


ITTLE Pointdexter had reached that hectic 
place in her professional life when she 
was beginning to wonder if all the books she 
had studied and all the erudite lectures she 
had attended were in vain. They didn’t seem 
to fit into life as she found it in the Mexican 
district. She wore two big chestnut braids of 
hair wrapped sleekly about her small round 
head. Her kind hazel eyes were daily growing 
more baffled and perplexed. 

“Forget the rest of your file,” urged Miss 
Muggler, “and go to town on Sabelita. If you 
do the kind of job I expect you to do, it’ll 
mean a promotion for you.” 

After a week of frantic running here and 
there, Pointdexter dragged herself and her 
big brief case to her Director’s roll-top desk. 
“Well,” demanded Miss Muggler, “well, what 
did you find out ? Didn’t let her drag in any of 
the neighbors’ brats as her own, did you? 
They'll do that!” 

She produced a bottle of nail-polish re- 
mover and a soiled tissue from her desk 
drawer. She always utilized these moments of 
conference with her staff to repair any dam- 
age done her general appearance. 

Pointdexter shook her serious, braid-cir- 


cled head. “I obtained all the birth certificates 
from the Bureau of Vital Statistics.” 

“And the esposo! I bet any money he’s 
sleeping there nights and working days!” 

“No,” Pointdexter disagreed mildly. “I’ve 
been in their house at all sorts of hours every 
night. And I can tell the way Sabelita acts. 
She’s all broken up.” 

“But what does she say? You know their 
lingo. What does she talk about ?” 

“About her esposo. She loves him.” 

“Fiddlesticks,” roared Miss Muggler. “I’d 
think with four babies alive and three dead, 
she’d have enough of sex.” 

“And she goes on and on about her tierra 
—her native land. Until she came here eight 
years ago, she lived in a little village in Mex- 
ico where oranges and lemons and limes grow 
and where there are lots and lots of flowers. 
The poor thing is homesick.” 

“We'll send her back,” Miss Muggler broke 
in, purple with the sudden, easy solution. “Tell 
her to pack up tomorrow.” 

“She won’t go. Her esposo might come 
back. She’s making a novena. And she keeps a 
candle burning in a red glass before a picture 
of the Virgin of Guadalupe. 

“Where she lives now, can’t be much like 
her Mexican village,” Pointdexter continued. 
“One of those sour, tumble-down courts in 
the industrial district. And the smell from the 
slaughterhouses! Seven and eight Mexicans 
living in two little rooms all around her! And 
a common toilet with a roof that leaks! They 
keep an old umbrella out there and when it 
rains...” 

“What kind of furniture does she have ?” 

“An old rusty iron stove and a blue crib for 
the baby and a table with an oilcloth top and 
two old chairs and a couple of trunks and a 
fine radio that she’s made only two payments 
on and a brass bed.” 

“A brass bed ?” 

“It’s the apple of her eye. It’s the biggest, 
fanciest brass bed you ever saw. Everyone but 
the baby sleeps in it. She’s crocheted a cerise 
cover for it with a very lifelike rattlesnake in 
the corner. Everyone for blocks around comes 
to gape at that bed. It’s famous in the district. 
She polishes the brass every day. It shines like 
the sun.” 
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“Hum-m!” Miss Muggler was plainly 
bored. She applied fresh nail polish to her 
ridged fingernails. It repeated the raspberry 
tones of her complexion. “Well, well, what’s 
your plan?” 

“If I could only get her moved into a nice 
little house out on the edge of town where she 
can have a garden and some fruit trees. And 
where the children could go to a nice little 
school and where maybe she could find some 
hour work and earn a little money.” 

“Okay,” mumbled the Director, spreading 
her fingertips out tc dry. “But not one new 
stick of furniture and not a cent of cash! The 
Board of Supervisors has issued a new order. 
It’s the time of year our appropriation always 
runs low.” 

For weeks Miss Muggler scarcely saw her 
faithful worker, Pointdexter. All she knew 
was that the entire edge of the city was being 
scoured for the proper house for Sabelita. 

Wet to the skin one rainy day, Pointdexter 
dropped exhausted by the roll-top desk. “I’ve 
found it,” she croaked and sneezed violently. 
“A house for Sabelita. Hundreds of miles 
I’ve traveled by bus and street car. But I 
found it—three rooms and bath and six fruit 
trees and a chicken-pen and a place for a gar- 
den and a nice little school, and the teachers 
and the priest of the neighborhood parish are 
all so interested.” 

“Dictate it all in the case record,” de- 
manded Miss Muggler, so carried away she 
signed a rent order for the new house that 
was three times the rental of the old. “De- 
scribe the kind of place you took the family 
out of and the nice new one and the fruit trees 
and how tickled Sabelita is.” 

“But she isn’t,” puzzled Pointdexter. “I 
don’t think she wants to move. She cried and 
cried. She didn’t exactly say she wouldn’t . . .” 

“She’d better not,” roared Miss Muggler. 
“If she acts stubborn, just tell her we’ll cut off 
every cent of support we’ve been giving her. 
That'll fix her.” 

Pointdexter let herself out on that case 
record. Sitting on one foot, she dictated six 
rolls of highly descriptive matter into the dic- 
taphone. When it was all transcribed by her 
own secretary, Miss Muggler carried it her- 
self to the superintendent’s office. 

Within an hour he was leaning flushed and 


excited against her desk. “I’m calling a Direc- 
tors’ staff meeting for Monday morning. It’s 
the only decent piece of case work and the best 
piece of recording in the whole department. 
I’m going to use it for a model.” 

Flushed and puffing, Miss Muggler took 
the afternoon off to wander in and out of her 
fellow Directors’ offices, there to gloat and 
hand about her precious case record. The 
young whippersnapper! She had been too 
smart for him. 

Pointdexter was dashing madly about, a 
smell of menthol about her chest and redness 
about her eyes. She had gas, lights, and water 
turned on in the new house. She outfitted all 
the children from the skin out with new 
clothes. 

Saturday she reported that the brass bed 
and the other odds and ends had left by trans- 
fer truck for the new location and that she 
was taking the family out by bus to get them 
settled. 


O* Monday, when Miss Muggler returned 

from a highly satisfactory staff meeting, 
which included the line-by-line reading of the 
model case and the enthusiastic compliments 
of the superintendent, she noted a new face 
at the extreme end of one of the backless 
benches. “See what that dickey bird wants,” 
she roared at her secretary. Flushed with vic- 
tory, she got out a clay-colored puff and toned 
down the exuberance of her complexion. 

“Tt’s the landlord of the house Miss Point- 
dexter rented out on the edge of town. He 
says the family moved out in the night, Sat- 
urday, and we’ve got to pay him another 
month’s rent, as he lost a good tenant on the 
deal with us.” 

Like a stricken thing, Pointdexter grabbed 
her big brief case and started out on the run. 

The Director’s voice followed her down the 
hall. “If you can find that Sabelita, you bring 
her right in to my desk.” 

She was soon back dragging the rebozoed 
and clearly unrepentant Sabelita by the hand. 
Stolidly she spread out her long, full-gathered 
black skirts and rolled round, defiant eyes at 
the flushed and panting inspectora. “Why, 
why, did you leave that nice little house and 
the fruit trees and the garden and move back 
to that awful hovel ?” 
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Sabelita twisted a dime store ruby on her children and all her household traps back to 
brown finger. “Mi esposo,” she saidinastub- that hovel without a cent of cash.” 
born voice, “could he find me in the place Pointdexter questioned Sabelita, who burst 
ristico! No?” into tearful Spanish. 

“What I want to know,” exploded Miss “She says,” translated little Pointdexter, 
Muggler, “is how she moved herself and four “she sold her brass bed.” 


Soldiers at St. Peter's 


ffs Pope’s Sunday audience for soldiers was held in the huge audience 
room directly above the entrance of St. Peter’s—which is as long as 
the great Cathedral is wide. We arrived a little after twelve, and had a 
thirty-minute wait; but our Swiss guard saw to it that we had a place to 
stand on the top step of the dais. 

Eventually the Pope entered, carried on his Sedia Gestatoria, or chair, 
borne by eight gentlemen in gorgeous medieval robes of cut velvet with the 
Papal arms. He blessed everyone on his right, touched rosaries, and held 
down his ring (not his hand) to be kissed. He stopped right in front of us. 
(We were all standing from the moment he entered the room at a point a 
good block and a half away.) He got out of the chair and walked to the 
throne, after a Papal chamberlain removed his scarlet cloak. 

Immediately after seating himself on the throne, he motioned for us all 
to be seated ; and, after a pause, he spoke. His English has only a trace of 
an accent—he spoke only in English, and it was the best three-minute ser- 
mon I ever heard. We were sitting at his feet on the dais—the Papal 
Guards in all their glory, an attendant cardinal, some gentlemen in waiting. 
Below us was the great long white-and-gold room, with thousands of peo- 
ple, and outside a glorious Sunday in St. Peter’s square. The speech was 
simple: he blessed us all, the religious objects in the room, the homes and 
families represented ; he counseled us never to forget God ; and he bid us 
welcome to Rome and to St. Peter’s. If I ever heard a sincere talk, I heard 
one there. Then he rose and gave us the blessing. 

He was clad in white, with a white skullcap, a short white cape, and red 
velvet shoes. He is almost seventy—looks much younger, and gives a great 
impression of vitality, sincerity, intelligence, and saintliness. 

He passed around the first row and shook hands and talked with each 
one. He looks you straight in the eye, seems to speak to you. I knelt and 
kissed the ring. He seemed to prefer that you not kneel, so that he would 
not have to waste time with that—although he never seemed to be in a 
hurry. But I knelt, kissed the ring, and he asked where I was from. 

“Texas—Dallas. Bishop Lynch is the Bishop.” 

He said, “Oh, yes, so many soldiers from Texas and Dallas, and I know 
Bishop Lynch well—for many years. A blessing on you and your home.” 

The boy on my left was from London, and the Pope asked if all were 
well and everyone unhurt from the buzz-bombs. He talked to some boys in 
French, to others in Portuguese, German, and Italian, switching back and 
forth effortlessly and with complete sincerity. 

Frankly, anyone would be foolish not to meet the Pope. There seems to 
be a radiance of spiritual power. He seems a force. Of course, it may be the 
setting and what he represents and what he stands for, but it is one of the 
finest experiences anyone can have.—L. J. WATHEN, JR. 








There are many wild tales about 
Texas northers—but this, a true 
story, ts one of the best...... 


Blizzard Trail 


By Jeff Morgan, as told to Fred Gipson 


HIS WAS surea cold cow drive. It was 
| in the early winter of ninety-seven. It 
had been dry all year in what is now the 
Garden City country of Texas. Cattle were 
starved out and poor. Old J. B. Slaughter, 
who ran the U-Lazy-S brand over several 
counties in that section, was shoving a herd 
north, aiming to winter on longer grass near 
the head of Double Mountains. This water- 
course is one fork of the Brazos River. 

No matter how lean-flanked a herd gets in 
bad times, there’s always a few fat cattle. Out 
of this gather of forty-five hundred, we cut a 
hundred and fifty head, packing enough tal- 
low to go on the market. We would trail them 
separate from the rest and sell them at Abi- 
lene, which was on our route. 

I’m put in charge of this fat bunch, with a 
button rider to help out. I forget this button’s 
name, but he’s a good, steady hand for a kid. 
We pull out ahead of the main drive. Come 
night, we'd ride back to feed and bed with the 
balance of the trail crew. 

The drive is nearing Big Spring when this 
blizzard blows up. It was the first one of the 
season. It hit right at sundown, and it was a 
howler from the start. Snow was falling heavy 
in less than thirty minutes. 

There was a widow woman running a little 
cow ranch up there on the baldies. Me and the 
button are right close to her pens when this 
weather hit, and we moved fast. We didn’t 
like the looks of that snow. We shoved our 
bob-tail herd into them pens, then hit a long 
lope for camp. 

Night was on us now, black as the inside of 
a grave, with that cold wind driving hard. It 
had our horses humping under the saddle, 
traveling stiff-legged before we reached camp. 


We located camp by the light of the supper 
fire. The fire was down in the bottom of a deep 
buffalo wallow. It was built out of dry cow 
chips. The wind sucked and tore at it, and the 
snow threatened to drown it out any minute. 
The negro pot-wrastler was bent over the fire, 
trying to rustle a batch of supper for the boys. 

That wind was reared up on its hind legs, 
squalling and walking yonder. It cut through a 
man’s garments like a sharp knife. It had them 
pore cattle bawling and milling and stomping. 
They was doing their best to turn tail to the 
storm and drift with it, as is natural with a 
cow brute. But Slaughter had every hand in 
the saddle, trying to hold them. 

Trying to throw a herd on the bed ground 
in weather like that! It was enough to make a 
man ride off down the road, talking to himself. 
J. B. Slaughter was a good boss, but what he 
knowed about cows could have been writ on a 
postage stamp, with room to spare. 

I never was a great hand to give my boss 
advice, but this wasn’t the time to play bash- 
ful. I rode up to where he set his horse, holler- 
ing orders at the boys. 

“Look,” I said. “You can’t bed cattle in this 
kind of weather. Better turn ’em loose.” 

That excited the old man. “Turn ’em 
loose !” he yelled. “Hell, man, we’ll lose every 
head if we turn ’em loose !” 

I’d done stepped out of line for a common 
saddle hand, so I figured the best thing I could 
do was go it whole hog. 

“What you’re fixing to lose,” I told him, “is 
a crew of trail hands. They can’t hold a herd 
after they’re froze to death.” 

That was throwiug my rocks straight at 
him, but he didn’t try to dodge. He was the 
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last man on earth that’d want to kill one of his 
hands. 

“Call ’em in,” he told me and rode toward 
the fire. 

I called the hands in and the cattle started 
drifting, hunting wind-breaks in the storm. 

Half-cooked grub was the best the pot- 
wrastler could turn out that night. We'd have 
been glad to get it raw. We et, hanging over 
that cow-chip fire as close as we could get 
without burning our boots. But the wind 
whipped it this way and that so hard that a 
man either got burnt or felt no heat at all. 

I saw that Slaughter and the rest of the 
hands was fixing to bed down beside the fire. I 
looked at the button. There was plenty of 
scare showing in the kid’s eyes. He wasn’t but 
about thirteen, but he had more range savvy 
than them grown men. He knowed that buf- 
falo wallow was liable to be three-four foot in 
snow by daylight. 

“Get your hot-roll, Button,” I told him. 
“Me’n you'll take to the high ground.” 

We headed for a little knoll about fifty 
steps from camp. I had to hold the kid to keep 
the wind from knocking him down. Walking 
against it was like trying to wade upstream 
against a strong, neck-deep current. Seem like 
it taken us half an hour to make them fifty 
steps. And then our fingers was so stiff with 
cold that it began to look like we’d never 
loosen the slipknots in our bedrolls. Damn, but 
it was cold! 

We bedded down together, me’n the but- 
ton. That way, we could warm each other and 
have a double set of blankets to break the 
wind. But we couldn’t sleep ; it was too cold. 
All we could do was lay there and listen to that 
wind squalling across them baldies. It sure 
sung a wild, lonesome song, that wind did. 

I dozed off a little along towards daylight, 
then got roused by a yell. It was old man 
Slaughter clawing up through about four foot 
of snow that had filled the buffalo wallow dur- 
ing the night. While he was asleep, that heavy 
covering of snow had warmed him, throwed 
him in a sweat, and danged nigh smothered 
him before he woke up. He was coming up for 
air. 

But he’d just barely got out when that icy 
wind hit him. The shock of it striking his 
sweaty body cut him down. 
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Me’n the button hurried down after him. 
We dug out his bedroll, worked him over, and 
packed him to the calf wagon. There we found 
the negro cook, so cold he couldn’t move. He 
wouldn’t even try to talk, that cook wouldn’t. 
All he’d do was just lay there and stare at us. 
The look in his eyes gave me the creeps. 

While this was taking place, the horse 
wrangler set out to light a fire. He couldn’t 
make it. His fingers was too stiff; he kept 
breaking the heads off his matches. By the 
time he got one lit, that squalling wind had 
scattered his kindling to hell and gone. His 
match blowed out. He called it off as a bad job 
and come to stand beside us at the calf wagon. 
Both his ears was white and I knowed they 
was froze. His hands was as blue as the hide 
of a catfish. 

“Where’s the rest of the bunch?” I asked 
him. 

He didn’t say nothing. He just turned his 
back to the wind and stood there, shaking his 
head. 

“My God!” I thought. “They’ve all froze to 
death.” 

I looked at old man Slaughter laying there 
in the calf wagon beside that negro. His teeth 
was rattling till it looked like they’d shake out 
of his head. His face was turning blue. 

I said to the button: “We got to get him out 
of here!” 

The remuda stood backed up against the 
wagon. The manes and tails of them horses 
was solid lumps of ice. Me’n the button caught 
a couple and finally managed to get them sad- 
died. Our ropes was stiff as wire cables, but we 
worked till we got them tied onto the tongue 
of the calf wagon. Then we taken a wrap 
around our saddle horns and touched spurs to 
our horses. Them horses sure had to bow their 
backs and dig to break them wagon wheels out 
of the ice and start them rolling. 

I looked back as we moved off and seen the 
horse wrangler trying to git a saddle on a 
horse. I hoped he made it. 

We rode up to that widow woman’s house 
in a lope, with the calf wagon lumbering along 
behind. It sure done me good to see the cow- 
hands I’d thought froze to death come pouring 
out of the house. They’d quit camp some time 
during the night and made it to the widow 
woman’s house afoot. (Continued on page 301) 





Reviews of Books 


Tales of the Kiowa Indians 
THE TEN GRANDMOTHERS, by Atice Mar- 
riott. University of Oklahoma Press, Norman. 
$3.00. 
10WAS will be grateful to Alice Marriott. 
Whites who would like to view the In- 
dian dispassionately should be. Other Plains 
tribes will be envious, especially the Coman- 
ches. Because Miss Marriott has done, in 
The Ten Grandmothers, what has long sorely 
needed doing: she has recorded the ethos of 
one of the most abrasive, vigorous Indian peo- 
ples in the only way it can be done at this late 
date—by going among them and living with 
them, winning their confidence, and learn- 
ing from their own lips, particularly the lips 
of their lingering few old ones, the way they 
lived and loved and fought and worked and 
died before the white man came—and after- 
ward, until dispersion. 

She lived among them two summers. That 
may sound like a brief time. It depends. For 
one who gains the Indians’ confidence, it is 
ample; because either that confidence is be- 
stowed at once, or it never is, and so ten times 
two summers would not be long enough for 
some persons. Miss Marriott was trusted ; and 
she enlarged on her two summers’ harvest in 
eight years’ research and writing. 

She has rewarded the Kiowas and bene- 
fited her readers richly. Miss Marriott is a 
schooled, experienced ethnologist; but she 
also has overcome the characteristic limita- 
tions of such a background, to give The Ten 
Grandmothers a form, tone, flavor, and sim- 
plicity deriving directly from her Indian men- 
tors. She has rigorously abjured the slightest 
touch of that pedantic, pontifical special vo- 
cabulary with which anthropologists, arche- 
ologists, ethnologists, and other guessers-in- 
the-dark customarily strive to conceal their 
lack of knowledge. What she has done is to 
re-create the Kiowas in their nomadic old life 
and times through clear, brief tales as they 
might have—and doubtless largely did—come 
from Indian lips. 

All the “background information” that any- 
one needs concerning the Kiowas, Miss Mar- 


riott presents just as simply in a five-page 
foreword “About the Kiowas.” In that fore- 
word, the author touches on the legends of 
travel (“Within the memories of remembered 
grandparents, they had journeyed once as far 
south as British Honduras”), their one-time 
residence in the north as a large tribe, their 
lack of any recollection of an agricultural tra- 
dition (“their whole concept of possession 
was based on impermanent residence’), their 
similarity to other tribes, and their relations 
with neighboring groups. 

“By all of their enemies, the Kiowas were 
respected, indeed feared, for their fighting 
ability. Their relations with the Crows, Black- 
feet, and Shoshonis were good, and they were 
on terms of armed neutrality with the Chey- 
ennes and the Arapahoes. They carried on in- 
termittent warfare with the Utes and the Nav- 
ajos to the northwest of their usual haunts. 
They were on terms of open enmity with the 
Osages and the Pawnees to the northeast, but 
they early made peace with the Comanches, 
with whom they shared a general hunting and 
camping range... 

“Socially, the Kiowas have not had a good 
character from early travelers, explorers, and 
missionaries ... My own experience has been, 
nevertheless, that the Kiowas are friendly, 
generous, courteous, and hospitable, on the 
whole, and that if there are some exceptions, 
those same exceptions would exist in any 
other group of human beings.” 

For her thirty-three tales, Miss Marrioit 
has selected nuclei from as many years in 
the Kiowa’s 69-year painted mnemonic year- 
count, from 1832-33 to 1901, as preserved by 
James Mooney and George Poolaw from 
Anko’s record ; and she has included these in 
comparison with similar ones by George Hunt 
and Mary Buffalo (going back to 1826). 

Around the nuclei she has woven a tapestry 
of Kiowa life ranging from the days (1847) 
when Sitting Bear was a young chief, until 
1944, when his third son, Eagle Plume, had 
died. With infinite detail and precision—beau- 
tifully belied by her superb art in story-telling 
—the author enlarges that tapestry around 
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young Sitting Bear and his powers (the pow- 
ers from the mountain boomer, from the bear, 
from the eagle shield, and from the sacred 
medicine bundle called the Grandmother, 
which was one of ten among all the Kiowas) 
until it includes first his tribal contemporaries 
and then the later generations, until all the old 
powers, even Eagle Plume’s (also from the 
mountain boomer), had gone, and new pow- 
ers called “Christianity” and medicine had re- 
placed them. 

The panorama grows subtly, artlessly. New 
persons are met, become familiar, grow and 
develop, pass. The flow is ceaseless, pulsing, 
from the war party against the Utes, in the 
opening tale, to the farewell war-whoop which 
old Spear Woman made for the young men 
going off on the war party against the Ger- 
mans and the Japanese in 1942, and subsiding 
gently in the final story wherein Spear Wom- 
an is taken for a farewell look at the buffalo 
remnants in the Wichita Mountains park. 

It is rich stuff, this tapestry, but so clear and 
heady that no one would consider spoiling it 
by attempting to recapitulate details. It is per- 
haps enough to say that the most extraordi- 
nary revelation it contains, for the paleface 
who has been befuddled by cheap fiction and 
prejudiced nonfiction about the Indians, is 
the extent and degree to which Kiowa honor, 
courage, moral cleanness, and common de- 
cency corresponded to—indeed, challenged— 
the white man’s codes. No fair and reasonably 
sensitive reader can finish this book with- 
out wondering—even while he shamefacedly 
knows—why the white man did not try more 
earnestly and intelligently to meet the Kiowas 
and similar tribes at least halfway in under- 
standing ; or without sharp remorse over the 
course which, instead, those early-day whites 
chose. —ARTHUR L. CoLeMAN. 


Life on the Missouri 
THE MISSOURI, by Srantey Vesta. Farrar & 
Rinehart, Incorporated, New York. $2.50. 

“T HERE is only one river that goes traveling 

sidewise, that interferes in politics, re- 
arranges geography and dabbles in real estate ; 
a river that plays hide-and-seek with you to- 
day, and tomorrow follows you around like a 
pet dog with a dynamite cracker tied to his 
tail, That river is the Missouri.” 


It is inevitable that Stanley Vestal should 
have begun his study of the Missouri River 
with this quotation from George Fitch. From 
the confluence of the Gallatin, Madison, and 
Jefferson rivers at Three Forks in Montana, 
four thousand feet above sea level, the Mis- 
souri has both made history and watched his- 
tory being made on its twenty-five hundred 
mile course to the Mississippi. The highway 
to the West, it was the course of the early ex- 
plorers such as Lewis and Clark, whom Jeffer- 
son employed to find out what kind of package 
he got in the Louisiana Purchase; it became 
the guide of the great American trade in furs ; 
it provided the sites for forts and camps, mis- 
sions to the Indians, and Indian agencies en- 
gaged, at times ruthlessly, in the conquest and 
settlement of the West. 

Vestal divides his materials, history, geog- 
raphy, commerce, folklore, into three main di- 
visions. Under “Highway,” he deals with the 
attempts, more or less successful, to get up 
and down the Missouri alive. Shallow-draft 
boats and steamers did a great deal of com- 
merce until the coming of the railroads de- 
stroyed their business. But the changing of 
the river’s bed, snags in the current, and rapids 
tested the river men’s ingenuity. 

Under “Boundary,” Vestal includes the 
various conflicts and developments, frequently 
hostile, on the two sides of the Big Muddy. 
The Mormon settlement beginning in the 
1830's, the Missouri war between the Mor- 
mons and the “Gentiles,” and the great migra- 
tion of the Mormons to Utah, completed by 
1860, were followed by the confiict between 
the slavers and abolitionists. The fight for 
Kansas, the rise of John Brown, and the open 
strife between the parties made ‘Hell on the 
Border.” Red Legs from Kansas raided Mis- 
souri; and guerrillas from Missouri, sympa- 
thetic with the Confederates, raided Kansas. 
Ruthless killing and looting seemed to be the 
order of the day. When the war was over, the 
guerrillas simply continued as bandits, such 
as the distinguished Jesse James, inventor of 
the train robbery. In this section, too, there is 
a tracing of the boundary between Indian and 
Anglo-Saxon civilization. White strategy in 
fur trading, white collections of Indian skulls, 
white trickery of white men—-it is an inform- 
ing though not always an improving account. 
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The Missouri had no use for any except men 
of vigor. 

The three divisions represent to some ex- 
tent the progress of Anglo-Saxon life up the 
river toward the Rockies. The third division, 
“Outpost,” deals with the Mountain Men and 
the last stand of the Indians as they followed 
the river north and west through the Dakotas 
and into Montana. 

The Missouri, unless I have miscounted, is 
the twenty-sixth addition to Farrar and Rine- 
hart’s distinguished Rivers of America series. 
Stanley Vestal’s familiarity with Missouri 
lands and history, particularly his familiar- 
ity with Indian customs, relationships, and 
thought, has served him well. His book is un- 
questionably one of the best of the series. The 
idea of tracing cultures by the rivers along 
which they develop is not novel, but the suc- 
cess of the idea on a great scale is noteworthy. 
The Federal Writers Project did much to turn 
our minds toward gathering and interpreting 
the materials which constitute our culture, and 
the state guides helped to prepare the reading 
public for books like the present, which are 
themselves literature, history, geography, and 
folklore, all rolled into one. 

—Joun W. Bowyer. 


Home in the West 


HOME IN THE WEST, by Harvey Fercusson. 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, New York. $2.75. 


HH FerGusson, author of a number 
of novels and a little history and biog- 
raphy, having arrived at the age of discretion 
and reminiscence, undertakes in his new vol- 
ume, Home in the West, to explain himself. 
The subtitle of the volume, “An Inquiry Into 
My Origins,” suggests the general plan of the 
work, 

For it soon appears that Mr. Fergusson re- 
gards his origins as being quite as important 
as himself—if not more tangible. One might 
say that the author is a combination heredity- 
and-environment man: at one moment it 
seems as though his ancestors have done most 
to mold him, at another his immediate vicin- 
ity. With such an attitude toward self-expla- 
nation—the apologia which every graying 
man feels called upon to make—it is not sur- 
prising that by far the longest chapter in the 


book is devoted to his maternal grandfather, 
a young German immigrant who drove the 
Santa Fe Trail and eventually settled in Albu- 
querque to become a great family man and a 
very prominent citizen. 

It is with this grandfather that Mr. Fer- 
gusson most closely identifies himself among 
his near kin. The grandfather was a curious 
kind of person to find on the frontier : he read 
a lot, he kept journals, he wandered about in- 
quisitively for quite a good while after many 
of his own age were already toiling diligently 
and single-mindedly toward fortune—he even 
wandered alone about the deserts and hills 
when Indians still were predacious. After this 
somewhat arduous Wanderjahre, without its 
precedent university work, the German immi- 
grant suddenly stopped and went to work in a 
most prosaic and profitable fashion. 

The other important human influence upon 
his life, writes Mr. Fergusson, was that of his 
father, an old-fashioned Southern politician 
who wore tail coats and wing collars and de- 
livered himself of a contemporary brand of 
florid oratory. It is evident that the writer re 
gards his maternal grandfather as distinctly 
the better of the two, yet a detached observer 
might remark that one need not be apologetic 
about an old-fashioned Southern gentleman 
who was sufficiently acute to see—as did Fer- 
gusson pére—the goal upon which William 
Jennings Bryan was bent. The elder Fergus- 
son was an honest and upright man, even 
though his honesty may have been couched in 
oratorical periods and his uprightness may 
have been obscured by the bearing he felt in- 
cumbent upon a Southern aristocrat. The only 
influence of this father, writes Mr. Fergusson, 
was in sending him to Washington and Lee 
and in impressing upon his early style a re- 
sounding tone. 

After these main hereditary influences, Mr. 
Fergusson seems to consider of equal impor- 
tance his life in a small town in the West, 
where wild country lay within ten minutes of 
his gate. In his youth, his only amusement con- 
sisted of solitary hunting and fishing, a fact 
that he considers of tremendous importance. 
The Hunter, writes Mr. Fergusson, is a spe- 
cial type of man, a solitary, detached, and re- 
flective man. So, in his own eyes, he has been 
most of his life. 
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With equal interest and candor Mr. Fer- 
gusson describes his youthful to adult experi- 
ences in sex. In his day one never mentioned 
the subject at all and left children pretty well 
to make their discoveries for themselves—as 
they usually did. Because of his own seclusive 
tendencies, however, ali that sort of knowl- 
edge came late to Mr. Fergusson. 

Home in the West is an artist’s honest and 
sincere appraisal of himself—as Mr. Fergus- 
son thinks, it is even a literary extension of the 
same type of self-exploration that leads to any 
writing of serious literature. In its unusual 
candor, its sincere realism in regard to the 
writer's own personality, Home in the West 
stands almost alone in contemporary Ameri- 
can literature of self-revelation. 

—JoHN CHAPMAN. 


Sergeant Gillis’s Poems 
HELLO THE HOUSE! by Everett A. Gris. 

The Kaleidograph Press, Dallas. $1.50. 

ERGEANT Everett A. GILLIs is one of that 

host of young college men who “took the 
khaki and the gun instead of cap and gown,” 
and are now on our far-flung battle fields. Just 
before he left for somewhere in the Pacific, he 
published his first volume of verses, Hello the 
House! 

Many of his poems clearly show his college 
background ; others reflect his love for quiet 
hours and places. That they are somewhat 
whimsical may be noted from “Strip Tease” : 


In autumn our immodest trees, 

With every flippant breeze, 

Display their smooth, seductive curves 
In a gay strip tease ! 
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One group consists of brief, clear-cut por- 
traits of people, done with a kind hand and a 
clear eye. His little sister, his wife, and some 
farm folk he has known are skillfully done. 

There are love poems, philosophic poems, 
and some war poems. The last are obviously 
done from the vantage point of a trainee, not 
of a veteran. The seventy-five-line poem in 
free verse, “Letter to the People,” which is 
the longest poem in the book, is reminiscent 
of John Treville Latouche’s “Ballad of All 
Americans.” It speaks, however, for the 
young soldier, rather than for all Americans. 

All the rest of the poems are in conventional 
forms, which Sergeant Gillis uses with com- 
petence and ease. Couplet, quatrain, three-line 
stanza, blank verse, and sonnet are there. His 
penchant for sonnet writing dates from his 
sophomore days when he wrote a research 
paper on Elizabethan sonnets. It was with a 
sonnet that he won the Walter E. Bryson 
Poetry Prize at Texas Christian University 
in 1935. And he has even essayed a sonnet 
sequence. 

In his use of words, Sergeant Gillis has, on 
the whole, displayed a commendable meticu- 
lousness for meaning rather than melody. 
Nevertheless, bike, copper (for policeman), 
jukebox, and Chevvy struck me unpleasantly, 
though I accept the dictum that the language 
of poetry should be the language of everyday 
life. 

I would gladly salute all striving young 
poets, and I am particularly happy to salute 
Sergeant Gillis’s book as an earnest of what 
he may do when Peace comes home to stay. 

—ArtTemIsiA B. Bryson. 





BLIZZARD TRAIL (continued from page 297) 
Some was sick as poisoned pups and puking 
all over the place. Them’s the ones that suf- 
fered frost-bit hands and feet that had started 
swelling inside that warm house. 

The rest helped us lift the boss out of the 
wagon and bring him inside. The old man was 
crying. 

“Go back and try to save that old nigger,” 
he kept begging. “Don’t let that pore old black 
devil freeze if you can help it !” 

Even after we brought that negro in, the old 


man kept crying and begging. He’d rode all 
the way from camp beside the pot-wrastler 
and had been too cold to know it. 

Later, we went back after the bedrolls. That 
widow woman takened one room of the house 
for herself and turned the rest of it over to the 
trail crew. We stayed there eight days before 
the storm broke and we could take the back- 
trail after our drifted cattle. When the gather 
was finished, we tallied up a loss of one hun- 
dred and fifty head of pore cows and calves. 

Not a bad loss, considering. 





Ideas and People 


p GossETT’s article (‘‘We’re Being 

Cheated,” page 207) should stir things 
up. Some say the South hasn’t forgotten the 
Civil War—maybe there’s a reason. Freight- 
rate discrimination, according to our best in- 
formation, is a by-product of conditions after 
the War. The dominant North built and con- 
trolled the nation’s railroads. Competition 
brought low rates in the North itself, but the 
impoverished South and the undeveloped sec- 
tions had few lines and high rates. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, when it came 
into existence, accepted and perpetuated the 
prevailing inequalities. It seems amazing that 
such injustice should be allowed to stand so 
long. 


@ cation have drawn a lot of fire, but Dobie 
ought to be commended for keeping alive our 
ingrained tradition of free, open discussion on 
any and all issues. Furthermore, somebody 
should emphasize the need for improving edu- 
cational facilities for Negroes. Though a little 
is being done, much more is needed to make 
Negro schools and colleges adequate. Putting 
Negro and white children in the same schools 
is impossible under present conditions, but 
here is something that we believe could be 
done in Texas and perhaps in other Southern 
states: admit Negro graduate students to our 
graduate professional schools. Graduate stu- 
dents, Negro and white, are the products of a 
process of selection and have been tested for 
character and ability; they ought to be mature 
enough and sensible enough to study in the 
same classes without friction or class feeling. 
A plan of this sort would solve one of our 
greatest difficulties: the problem of supplying 
competent graduate and professional training 
to Negroes. It would also offer great encour- 
agement and incentive to able Negro students, 
and would automatically result in raising the 
standards of Negro public schools, since it 
would bring the Negro schools into closer 
relations with the accrediting agencies of 
colleges and universities. The position of 


J FRANK Dosie’s comments on Negro edu- 


the Negro in the South can be permanently 
improved only as the individual Negro is 
allowed or encouraged to improve his posi- 
tion. Negroes are individuals, and the Negro 
who has character, intelligence, and usefulness 
to his community deserves as much credit and 
consideration as anyone else of similar charac- 
ter, intelligence, and usefulness. At Midwest- 
ern universities in recent years, we have seen 
many Texas Negroes who were graduate stu- 
dents. They were fine-looking, alert, courteous 
men and women. We felt proud of them. 


W: THOUGHT we might have two good 
articles on the situation at the Univer- 
sity of Texas—one for the Regents, one 
against—in this issue of the REVIEW, but 
they did not materialize. We are sorry, be- 
cause it seems to us that the issues need to be 
more clearly defined and more intelligently 
discussed. At the University of Texas, they 
say, they are cultivating an “Era of Tranquil- 
lity,” and prefer not to rake the issues over. 
But—they also say—great animosity and bit- 
terness exist under the surface. The worst 
thing to us about the situation is this: some 
members of the faculty do not feel that they 
have freedom of expression. Maybe they’re 
wrong, but that’s the way they feel. We don’t 
believe in silencing discussion. You can’t have 
a university—or a democracy—without free- 
dom of speech. (We might as well admit that 
the discussion, when it has come to the surface 
in recent weeks, has not been very enlighten- 
ing. The party of the Regents says, “You pro- 
fessors are communists.” The other side re- 
torts, “We are not! You oughtn’t to call 
names. You’re Fascists yourselves!” Argu- 
ments are proved, as one of our friends says, 
in the following fashion: the accuser shouts 
vehemently to his opponent, “I said it once, I 
say it twice—this proves it true and you a 
liar !’ None of which puts the discussion on a 
very high plane. ) 
—Tue Epirtors. 


The opinions expressed here are those of the Edi- 
tors of the SOUTHWEST REVIEW and do not 
necessarily reflect the views of the faculty or admin- 
istration of Southern Methodist University. 
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